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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


EPSOM, 


A sTRAGGLING street, an undue proportion of 
inns, a large pond, a pump, and a magnificent 
brick clock case, make up—with a few more 
touches not necessary to be given here—the 
picture of the metropolis of English racing, 
and the fountain of Epsom salts. For three 
hundred and sixty-four days in the year a 
cannon-ball might be fired from one end 
of Epsom to the other without endangering 
human life. On the three hundred and sixty- 
fifth, or Derby Day, a population surges and 
rolls, and scrambles through the place, that 
may be counted in millions. 

Epsom during the races, and Epsom at any 
other time, are things as unlike as the Desert 
of Saharah and the interior of the Palace of 
Glass in Hyde Park. We intend, for the 
edification of the few who know Epsom races 
only by name, and for the amusement (we hope) 
of the many who have sported over its Downs 
during the races, to give some account of 
Epsom under both aspects. 

Our graver readers need not be alarmed— 
we know little of horses ; and, happily, for our- 
selves, nothing of sporting; but, helieving in 
the dictum of the Natural History chapters of 
the Universal Spelling Book that the “ horse is 
“a noble animal,” and that he is nowhere so 
noble, so well bred, so handsome, so tractable, 
80 intelligent, so well cared for, and so well ap- 
preciated, as in this country ; and that, in con- 
sequence of the national fondness for races his 
breed has been improvéd until he has attained 
his present excellency—believing all this, 
we think it quite possible to do him justice, 
without defiling the subject with any allusion 
to the knavery to which he, sometimes, inno- 
cently gives rise. Those who practise it 
are his vulgar parasites ; for the owners of 
race-horses number among them the highest 
and most honourable names in the country. 

Financially, the subject is not unworthy of 
notice. Racers give employment to thou- 
sands. According to Captain Rous, there 
are upwards of two hundred thorough-bred 
stallions, and one thousand one hundred 
brood mares, which produce about eight 
hundred and thirty foals annually : of these 
there are generally three in the first class of 
| Yace-horses, seven in the second class; and 
. they descend gradually in the scale to the 
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amount of four hundred and eighty, one half 
of which never catch the judge’s eye; the 
remainder are either not trained, or are found 
unworthy at an early period. 

The number of race-courses is one hundred 
and eleven ; of which three are in Ireland, 
and six in Scotland. 

It is Monday—the Monday before the 
Derby Day, and a railway takes us, in less 
than an hour, from London Bridge to the 
capital of the racing world, close to the abode 
of its Great Man, who is—need we add !—the 
Clerk of the Epsom Course, It is, necessarily, 
one of the best houses in the place ; being— 
honour to literature—a flourishing bookseller’s 
shop. We are presented to the official. He 
kindly conducts us to the Downs, to show 
how the horses are temporarily stabled ; to 
initiate us into some of the mysteries of 
the “field ;” to reveal to us, in fact, the 
private life of the race-horse. 

We arrive at a neat farm-house, with more 
outbuildings than are usually seen appended 
to so modest a homestead. A sturdy, well- 
dressed, well-mannered, purpose-like, sensible- 
looking man, presents himself. He has a York- 
shire accent. A few words pass between him 
and the Clerk of the Course, in which we hear 
the latter asseverate with much emphasis that 
we are, in a sporting sense, quite artless—we 
rather think “green,” was the exact expres- 
sion—that we never bet a shilling, and are 
quite incapable, if even willing, to take ad- 
vantage of any information, or of any inspec- 
tion vouchsafed to us. Mr. Filbert (the 
trainer) hesitates no longer. He moves his 
hat with honest politeness; bids us follow 
him, and lays his finger on the latch of a 
stable. 

The trainer opens the door with one hand ; 
and, with a gentleman-like wave of the other, 
would give us the precedence. We hesitate, 
We would rather not go in first. We acknow- 
ledge an enthusiastic admiration for the race- 
horse; but at the very mention of a race- 
horse, the stumpy animal whose portrait 
headed our earliest lesson of equine history, 
in the before-quoted “ Universal Spelling 
Book,” vanishes from our view, and the 
animal described in the Book of Job prances 
into our mind’s eye: “The glory of his nostril 
is terrible. He mocketh at fear and is not 
affrighted. He swalloweth the ground with 
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the fierceness of his rage.” To enjoy, there- 


fore, a fine racer—not as one does a work of | 


art—we like the point of sight to be the point 
of distance. The safest point; in case of aeci- 
dent (say, for instance, a sudden striking-out of 
the hinder hoofs), we hold to be the vanishing 
point—a point by no means attainable on 
the inside of that contracted kind of stable 
known as a “ loose box.” 

The trainer evidently mistakes our fears 
for modesty. We boldly step forward to 
the outer edge of the threshold, but un- 
comfortably close to the hind-quarters of 
Pollybus, a “favourite” for the Derby. When 
we perceive’that he has neither bit nor curb ; | 
nor bridle, nor halter’; that he is being “rubbed 
down” by a small boy, after having taken his | 





gallops; that there is nothing on earth— 
except the small bov—to prevent his kicking, 
or plunging, or biting, or butting his visitors | 
to death ; we breathe rather thickly. When | 
the trainer exclaims, “Shut the door, Sam !” | 
and the little groom does his master’s bidding, | 
and boxes us up, we desire to be breathing 
the fresh air of the Downs again. 

“Bless you, sir!” says our good-tempered | 
informant, when he sees us shrink away 
from Pollybus, changing sides at a signal 
from his cleaner ; “these horses” (we look | 
round; and for the first time perceive, with 
a tremor, the heels of another high-mettled 
racer protruding from an adjoining stall) | 
“these horses are as quiet as you are;) 
and—I say it without offence—just as well 
behaved. It is quite laughable to hear the 
notions of people who are not used to them. 
They are the gentlest and most tractable 
creeturs in creation. Then, as to shape and 
symmetry, is there anything like them ?” 

We acknowledge that Pretty Perth—the 
mare in the adjoining box—could hardly be 
surpassed for beauty. 

“Ah, can you wonder at noblemen and 
gentlemen laying out their’ twenty and thirty 
thousand a year on them ?” 

“So much ?” 

“Why, my gov’nor’s stud costs us five-and- 
twenty thousand a year, one year with 
another.—There ’s an eye, sir!” 

The large, prominent, but mild optics of 
Pretty Perth are at this moment turned full 
upon us. Nothing, certainly, can be gentler 
than the expression that beams from them. 
She is “taking,” as Mr. Filbert is pleased to 
say, “measure of us.” She does not stare vul- 
garly, or peer upon usa half-bred indifference ; 
but, having duly and deliberately satisfied 
her mind respecting our external appearance, 
allows her attention to be leisurely diverted | 
to some oats with which the boy had ' just 
supplied the manger. 

“Tt is all a mistake,” continues Mr. Filbert, 
commenting on certain vulgar errors respect- 








ing race-horses; “thorough-breds are not 
nearly so rampagious as mongrels and half- 
breds. The two horses in this stall are gen- 
tlefolks, with as good blood in their veins as 
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the best nobleman in the land. They would be 
just as back’ard in doing anything unworthy 
of a’lady or gentleman, as any lord or lady in 
St. James’s—such as kicking, or rearing, or 
shying, or biting. The pedigree of every 
horse that starts in any great race, is to be 
traced as regularly up to James the First’s 
Arabian, or to Cromwell’s White Turk, or to 
the Darley or Godolphin barbs, as your great 
English families are to the Conqueror. The 
worst thing they will do, is running away now 
and then with their jockeys. And what’s that? 
Why, only the animal’s animal-spirit running 
away with him. They are not,” adds Mr, 
Filbert, with a merry twinkle in his eye, “the 
only young bloods that are fond of going too 
fast.” 

To our question whether he considers 


|that a race-horse could go too fast, Mr. 


Filbert gives a jolly negative, and remarks that 
it is all owing to high feeding and fine air; 
“for, mind you, horses get much better air to 
breathe than men do, and more of it.” 

All this while the two boys are sibillating 
lustily while rubbing and polisning the coats 
of their horses; which arz as soft as velvet, and 
much smoother. Whex the little grooms come 
to the fetlock and pastern, the chamois-leather 
they have been using is discarded as too coarse 
and rough, and they rub away down to the hoofs 
with their sleek and plump hands. Every wish 
they express, either in words or by signs, is 
cheerfully obeyed by the horse. The terms the 
quadruped seems to be on with the small biped, 
are those of the most easy and intimate friend- 
ship. They thoroughly understand one another. 
We feel a little ashamed of our mistrust of so 
much docility, and leave the stable with much 
less awe of a race-horse than we entered it. 

“ And now, Mr. Filbert, one delicate ques- 
tion—What security is there against these 
horses being drugged, so that they may lose 
a race ?” 

Mr. Filbert halts, places his legs apart, and 
his arms akimbo, and ‘throws into his reply 
a severe significance, mildly tinged with indig- 
nation. He commences with saying, “I'll tell 
you where it is :—there is a deal more said 
about foul play and horses going amiss, than 
there need be.” 

“Then the boys are never heavily bribed?” 

“Heavily bribed, Sir!” Mr. Filbert con- 
tracts his eyes, but sharpens up their expres- 
sion, to look the suspicion down. “Bribed! 
—it may not be hard to bribe a man, but it’s 
not so easy to bribe a boy. What's the use of 
a hundred-pound note toa child of ten or | 
twelve year old? Try him with a pen’north 
of apples, or a slice of pudding, and you have 
a better chance; though I would not give 

you the price of a sugar-stick for it. Nine out 
of ten of these lads would not have a hair of | 
their horse’s tail ruffled if they could help it; 
much more any such harm as drugs or down- 
right poison. The boy and the horse are so 
fond of one another, that a racing stable is a 
regular happy family of boys and horses. 
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When the foal is first’ born, it is turned loose 
into the paddock; and if his mother don’t 
give him enough milk, the cow makes up the 
deficiency. He scampers about in this way 
for about-a year: then he is ‘taken up;’ 
that is, bitted, and backed by a ‘dumb-jockey’ 
—a cross of wood made for the purpose. 
When he has got a little used to that, we try 
him with a speaking jockey—a child some 
seven or eight years old, who has been born, 
like the colt, inthe stables. From ‘that time 
till the horse retires fromthe turf, the two 
are inseparable.’ They eat, drink; sleep, go out 
and come in together. Under the directions of 
the trainer, the boy tells the horse what to do, 
and he does it; for he knows that heis indebted 
to the boy for everything he gets. When he is 
hungry, it is the boy that gives him his corn ; 
when he is thirsty, the boy hands him his 
water; if he gets a stone in his foot, the boy 
picks it out. By the time the colt is old 
enough to run, he and the boy have got’ to 
like one another so well that they fret to be 
away from one another. As for bribing! 
Why, you may as well try to bribe the horse 
to poison the boy, as the boy to let the horse 
be injured.” 

“ But the thing has happened, Mr. Filbert ?” 

“Not so much as is talked about. Some- 
times a likely foal is sent to a training stable, 
and cracked up as something wonderful. He 
is entered to run. On trial, he turns out 
to be next to nothing; and the backers, to 
save their reputation, put it about, that the 
horse was played tricks with. There is hardly 
a great race, but you hear something about 
horses going amiss by foul play.” 

“Do many of these boys become jockeys ?” 

“Mostly. Some of them are jockeys already, 
and ride ‘their own’ horses, as they call 
them. Here comes one.” 

A miniature man, with a horsewhip neatly 
twisted round the crop or handle, opens the 
gate. 

“ Well, Tommy, how are you, Tommy ?” 

. “Well, Sir, bobbish. Fine day, Mr. Fil- 
ert.” 

Although Mr. Filbert tells us in a whisper 
that Tommy is’ only twelve next birth-day, 
Tommy looks as if he had entered far into 
his teens. His dress is deceptive. Light 
trousers terminating in buttons, laced shoes, 
long striped waistcoat, a’ cut-away coat, a 
coloured cravat, a collar to which’ juveniles 
aspire under the name of “stick-ups,” anda 
Paris silk hat, form ‘his equipment. 

“Let’s see, Tommy; what stakes’ did you 
win last ?” 

Tommy flicks, with the end of his boven 
crop, a speck of dirt from the toe of his “ off” 
shoe, atid replies carelessly, “The Great 
Northamptonshire upon Valentine. But then, 
IT have won a many smaller stakes, you know, 
Mr. Filbert.” 

Are there many jockeys so young as 
Tommy ? 


“ Not many so young,” says Tommy, tying 
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a'‘knot in his whip thong, “ but a good many 
smaller.” Tommy then walks across the 
straw-yard to speak to some stable friend he 
has come to see. Tommy has not only the 
appearance, but the manners of a man. 

“That boy will be worth money,” says Mri 
Filbert. “It is:no uncommon thing for a 
master to give a lad like that a hundred 
pound when he wins ‘a race. As he can’t 
spend it in hard-bake; or ginger-beer, or 
marbles, (the young rogue does, occasionally, 
get rid of a pound or two in cigars,) he saves 
it. I have known a racing-stable lad begin 
the world at twenty, with from three to four 
thousand pound.” 

Tommy is hopping back over the straw, as 
if he had forgotten something. “O, I beg 
your pardon for not asking before,” he says, 
“but—how does Mrs. Filbert find herself?” 

“ Quite well, thank you, Tommy.” Tommy 
says he is glad to hear it, and walks off like a 
family-man. 

Our interview with Mr. Filbert is finished, 
and we pace towards the race-course with its 
indefatigable clerk. Presently, he points to a 
huge white object that: rears its leaden roof 
on the apex of the highest of the “ Downs.” 
It-is the Grand Stand. It is: so extensive, so 
strong, and so complete, that it seems built 
for eternity; instead of for busy use during 
one-day in the year, and for smaller requi- 
sition during three others. Its stability is 
equal to St. Paul’s or the Memnonian Temple. 
Our astonishment, already excited, is increased 
when our cicerone tells us that he pays as rent, 
and in subscriptions to stakes to be run for, 
nearly two thousand pounds per annum for 
that stand. Expecting an unusually’ great 
concourse of visitors this year, he has erected 
anew wing, extended the betting enclosure, 
and fitted up two apartments for the exclusive 
use of ladies. 

Here we are! Let us go into the base- 
ment. First into the weighing-house, where 
the jockeys “come to seale” after each race: 
We then inspect the offices for the Clerk of 
the Course himself; wine-cellars, beer-cellars, 
larders, sculleries, and kitchens, all as gigan- 
tically appointed, and as copiously furnished 
as if they formed part: of an Ogre’s Castle. 
To furnish the refreshment-saloon, the Grand 
Stand has in store two thousand four hun- 
dred tumblers, one thousand two hundred 
wine-glasses, three thousand plates and dishes, 
and several of the most elegant vases we 
have seen out of the Glass Palace, deco- 
rated’ with artificial’ flowers. An: exciting 
odour of cookery meets us in our descent. 
Rows of spits: are turning rows: of! joints. 
before blazing walls of fire. Cooks are truss- 
ing fowls ; confectioners are making jellies’; 
kitchen-maids are plucking pigeons; huge 
crates of boiled tongues are being garnished 
on dishes. One hundred and thirty legs of 
lamb, sixty-five saddles of lamb, and one 
hundred and thirty shoulders of lamb; in 
short, a whole flock of sixty-five lambs have 
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to be roasted, and dished, and garnished, by 
the Derby Day. Twenty rounds of beef, four 
hundred lobsters, one hundred and fifty 
tongues, twenty fillets of veal, one hundred 
sirloins of beef, five hundred spring chickens, 
three hundred and fifty pigeon-pies; a 
countless number of quartern loaves, and an 
incredible quantity of ham have to be cut 
up into sandwiches ; eight hundred eggs have 
ft to be boiled for the pigeon-pies and salads. 

e forests of lettuces, the acres of cress, and 
beds of radishes, which will have to be chopped 
up ; the gallons of “dressing” that will have 
to be poured out and converted into salads 
for the insatiable Derby Day, will be best 
understood by a memorandum from the chief 
of that department to the chef-de-cuisine, 
which happened, accidentally, to fall under 
our notice: “Pray don’t forget a large tub 
and a birch-broom for mixing the salad !” 

We are preparing to ascend, when we hear 
the familiar sound of a printing machine. 
Are we deceived? O, no! The Grand 
Stand is like the kingdom of China—self- 
apypesting, self-sustaining. It scorns foreign 
aid; even to the printing of the Racing 
Lists. This is the source of the innu- 
merable cards with which hawkers persecute 
the sporting world on its way to the Derby, 
from the Elephent and Castle to the Grand 
Stand. “Dorling’s list! Dorling’s correct 
list! with the names of the horses, and 
colours of the riders ! ” 

We are now in the hall. On our left, are 
the parlours,—refreshment-rooms specially 
devoted to the Jockey Club ; on our right, a 
set of seats, reserved, from the days of Flying 
Childers, for the members of White’s Club- 
house. 

We step out upon the lawn; in the midst 
is the betting-ring, where sums of money 
of fabulous amounts change hands. The 
following salutary notice, respecting too 
numerous a class of characters, is printed 
on the admission card :— 


“The Lessee of the Epsom Grand Stand hereby 
gives notice that no person guilty of any mal- 
practices, or notoriously in default in respect of 
stakes, forfeits, or bets lost upon horse-racing, will 
be admitted within the Grand Stand or its enclosure 
during any race meetings at Epsom; and if any 
such person should gain admittance therein or 
thereupon, he will be expelled, upon his presence 
being pointed out to the Stewards for the time 
being, or to the Clerk of the Course.” 


The first floor is entirely occupied with a 


refreshment-room and a police court. Sum- 
mary justice is the law of the Grand Stand. 
Two magistrates sit during the races. Is a 
pickpocket detected, a thimble-rigger caught, 
a policeman assaulted? The delinquent is 
brought round tothe Grand Stand, to be con- 
victed, sentenced, and imprisoned in as short 
a time as it takes to run a mile race. 

The sloping roof is covered with lead, in 
steps; the spectator from that point has a 
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bird’s-eye view of the entire proceedings, and 
of the surrounding country, which is -beauti- 
fully picturesque. When the foreground of 
the picture is brightened and broken by the 
vast multitude that assembles here upon the 
Derby Day, it presents a whole which has no 
parallel in the world. 

On that great occasion, an unused spectator 
might imagine that all London turned out, 
Thereis little perceptible differencein the bustle 
of its anaiad streets, but all the roads leading 
to Epsom Downs are so thronged and blocked 
by every description of carriage that it is 
marvellous to consider how, when, and where, 
they were all made—out of what possible 
wealth they are all maintained—and by what 
laws the supply of horses is kept equal to the 
demand. Near the favourite bridges, and 
at various leading points of the leading 
roads, clusters of people post themselves by 
nine o’clock, to see the Derby people pass, 
Then come flitting by, barouches, phetons, 
broughams, gigs, four-wheeled chaises, four- 
in-hands, Hansom cabs, cabs of lesser note, 
chaise-carts, donkey-carts, tilted vans made 
arborescent with green boughs and carrying 
no end of people, and a cask of beer,—eques- 
trians, pedestrians, horse-dealers, gentlemen, 
notabilities, and swindlers, by tens of thou- 
sands—gradually thickening and accumu- 
lating, until, at last, a mile short of the turn- 
pike, they become wedged together, and are 
very slowly filtered through layers of police- 
men, mounted and a-foot, until, one by one, 
they pass the gate and skurry down the hill 
beyond. The most singular combinations 
occur in these turnpike stoppages and presses, 
Four-in-hand leaders look affectionately over 
the shoulders of ladies, in bright shawls, 
perched in gigs; poles of carriages appear, 
uninvited, in the midst of social parties in 
pheetons ; little, fast, short-stepping ponies 
run up carriage-wheels before they can be 
stopped, and hold on behind like footmen. 
Now, the gentleman who is unaccustomed to 
public driving, gets into astonishing per- 
plexities. Now, the Hansom cab whisks 
craftily in and out, and seems occasionally to 
fly over a waggon or so. Now, the postboy 
on a jibbing or a shying horse, curses the 
evil hour of his birth, and is ingloriously 
assisted by the shabby hostler out of place, 
who is walking down with seven shabby com- 
panions more or less equine, open to the 
various chances of the road. ‘Now, the air 
is fresh, and the dust flies thick and fast. 
Now, the canvas-booths upon the course are 
seen to glisten and flutter in the distance. 
Now, the adventurous vehicles make cuts 
across, and get into ruts and gravel-pits. 
Now, the heather in bloom is like a field of 
gold, and the roar of voices is like a wind. 
Now, we leave the hard road and go smoothly 
rolling over the soft green turf, attended by 
an army of importunate worshippers in red 
jackets and stable-jackets, who make a very 
Juggernaut-car of our equipage, and now 
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breathlessly call us My Lord, and now, 
Your Honor. Now, we pass the outer set- 
tlements of tents where pots and kettles are— 
where gipsy children are—where airy stabling 
is—where tares for horses may be bought— 
where water, water, water, is proclaimed— 
where the Tumbler in an old pea-coat, with a 
spangled fillet round his head, eats oysters, 
while his wife takes care of the golden globes, 
and the knives, and also of, the ‘starry little 
boy, their son, who lives principally upside- 
down. Now, we pay our one pound at the 
barrier, and go faster on, still Juggernaut- 
wise, attended by our devotees, until at last 
we are drawn, and rounded, and backed, and 
sidled, and cursed, and complimented, and 
vociferated, into a station on the hill opposite 
the Grand Stand, where we presently find our- 
selves on foot, much bewildered, waited on by 
five respectful persons, who will brush us all 
at once, 

Well, to be sure, there never was such a 
Derby Day, as this present Derby Day ! 
Never, to be sure, were there so many 
carriages, so many fours,so many twos, so many 
ones,so many horsemen, so many people who 
have come down by “ rail,” so many fine ladies 
in so many broughams, so many of Fortnum 
and Mason’s hampers, so much ice and 
champagne! If I were on the turf, and had 
a horse to enter for the Derby, I would call 
that horse Fortnum and Mason, convinced 
that with that name he would beat the field. 
Public opinion would bring him in somehow. 
Look where I will—in some connexion with 
the carriages—made fast upon the top, or 
occupying the box, or tied up behind, or 
dangling below, or peeping out of window—I 
see Fortnum and Mason. And now, Heavens ! 
all the hampers fly wide open, and the green 
Downs burst into a blossom of lobster-salad ! 

As if the great Trafalgar signal had been 
suddenly displayed from the top of the Grand 
Stand, every man proceeds to do his duty. 
The weaker spirits, who were ashamed to set 
the great example, follow it instantly, and all 
around me there are table-cloths, pies, chickens, 
hams, tongues, rolls, lettuces, radishes, shell- 
fish, broad-bottomed bottles, clinking glasses, 
and carriages turned inside out. Amidst the 
hum of voices a bell rings. What’s that ? 
What’s the matter? They are clearing the 
course. Never mind. Try the pigeon-pie. 
A roar. What’s the matter? It’s only the 
dog upon the course. Is that all? Glass of 
wine. Another roar. What’s that? It’s 
only the man who wants to cross the course, 
and is intercepted, and brought back. Is that 
all? I wonder whether it is always the same 
dog and the same man, year after year! 
A great roar. What’s the matter? By 
Jupiter, they are going to start. 

A deeper hum and a louder roar. Every- 
body standing on Fortnum and Mason. Now 
they ’re off! No. Wow they’re off! No. 
Now they’re off! No. Now they are! Yes! 

There they go! Heretheycome! Where ? 


Keep your eye on Tattenham Corner, and 
you ‘Il see em coming round in half a minute. 
Good gracious, look at the Grand Stand, piled 
up with human beings to the top, and at the 
wonderful effect of changing light as all their 
faces and uncovered heads turn suddenly this 
way! Here they are! Who is? The 
horses! Where? Here they come! Green 
first. No: Red first. No: Blue first. No: 
the Favorite first! Who says so? Look! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! All over. Glorious race. 
Favorite wins! Two hundred thousand 
pounds lost and won. You don’t say so? 
Pass the pie! 

Now, the pigeons fly away with the news. 
Now, every one dismounts from the top of 
Fortnum and Mason, and falls to work with 
greater earnestness than before, on carriage 
boxes, sides, tops, wheels, steps, roofs, and 
rumbles, Now, the living stream upon the 
course, dammed for a little while at one point, 
is released, and spreads like parti-colored 
grain. Now, the roof of the Grand Stand is 
deserted. Now, rings are formed upon the 
course, where strong men stand in pyramids 
on one another’s heads ; where the Highland 
lady dances ; where the Devonshire Lad sets- 
to with the Bantam; where the Tumbler 
throws the golden globes about, with the 
starry little boy tied round him in a knot. 

Now, all the variety of human riddles who 
propound themselves on race-courses, come 
about the carriages, to be guessed. Now, the 
gipsy woman, with the flashing red or yellow 
randkerchief about her head, and the strange 
silvery-hoarse voice, appears, My pretty gen- 
tleman, to tell your fortin, Sir ; for you have 
a merry eye, my gentleman, and surprises is 
in store for you, connected with a dark lady 
as loves you better than you love a kiss 
in a dark corner when the moon’s a-shining ; 
for you have a lively ’art, my gentleman, and 
you shall know her secret thoughts, and the 
first and last letters of her name, my pretty 
gentleman, if you will cross your poor gipsy’s 
hand with a little bit of silver, for the luck of 
the fortin as the gipsy will read true, from 
the lines of your hand, my gentleman, both 
as to what is past, and present, and to 
come. Now, the Ethiopians, looking un- 
utterably hideous in the sunlight, play old 
banjoes and bones, on which no man could 
perform ten years ago, but which, it seems, 
any man may play now, if he will only 
blacken his face, put on a crisp wig, a white 
waistcoat and wristbands, a large white tie, 
and give his mind to it. Now, the sickly- 
looking ventriloquist, with an anxious face 
(and always with a wife in a shawl) teaches 
the alphabet to the puppet pupil, whom he 
takes out ofthis pocket. Now, my sporting 
gentlemen, you may ring the Bull, the Bull, 
the Bull; you may ring the Bull! Now, try 
your luck at the knock-em-downs, my Noble 
Swells—twelve heaves for sixpence, and a 
pincushion in the centre, worth ten times the 
money! Now, the Noble Swells take five 
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shillings’ worth of “heaves,” and carry off a} ways, in gardens. Schools are drawn out to 


halfpenny wooden pear in triumph. Now, it 
hails, as it always does hail, formidable 
wooden truncheons round the heads, bodies, 
and shins of the proprietors of the said knock- 
em-downs, whom nothing hurts. Now, in- 
scrutable creatures in smock frocks, beg. for 
bottles. Now, a coarse vagabond, or idiot, or 
a compound of the two, never beheld by 
mortal off a race-course, minces about, with 
ample skirts and a tattered parasol, counter- 
feiting a woman. Now, a shabby man, with 
an overhanging forehead, and a slinking eye, 
produces a small board, and invites your 
attention to something novel and curious— 
three thimbles and one little pea—with a one, 
two, three,—and a two, three, one,—and a one 
—and a two—in the middle—right hand, left 
hand—go you.any bet from a crown to five 
sovereigns you don’t lift the thimble the pea ’s 
under! Now, another gentleman (with a 
stick) much interested in the experiment, will 
“go” two sovereigns that he does lift the 
thimble, provided strictly that the shabby 
man holds his hand still, and don’t touch ’em 
again. Now, the bet ’s made, and the gentle- 
man with the stick, lifts obviously the wrong 
thimble, and loses. Now, it is as clear as day 
to an innocent bystander, that the loser. must 
have won if he had not blindly lifted the 
wrong thimble—in which he is strongly con- 
firmed by another gentleman with a stick, 
also much interested, who proposes to “ go 
him” halves—a friendly sovereign to his 
sovereign—against the bank. Now, the in- 
nocent agrees, and loses ;—and so the world 
turns round bringing innocents with it in 
abundance, though the three confederates are 
wretched actors, and could live by no other 
trade if they couldn’t do it better. 

Now, there is another bell, and .another 
clearing of the course, and another dog, and 
another man, and another race. Now, there 
are all these.things all over again. Now, 
down among the carriage-wheels and poles, a 
scrubby growth of drunken postboys and the 
like has sprung into existence, like weeds 
among the many-colored flowers of fine ladies 
in broughams, and so forth. Now, the drink- 
ing-booths are all full, and tobacco-smoke is 
abroad, and an extremely civil gentleman 
confidentially proposes roulette. And now, 
faces begin to be jaded, and horses are har- 
nessed, and wherever the old grey-headed 
beggarman goes, he gets among traces and 
splinter-bars, and is roared at. 

So,. now, we are on the road again, going 
home. Now, there.are longer stoppages than 
in the morning ; for we are a dense mass of 
men and women, wheels, horses, and dust. 
Now,,.all the houses on the road seem to be 
turned inside. out, like the carriages on the 
- course, and the people belonging to the houses, 
like the people belonging to the carriages, 
occupy stations which they never occupy at 
another time—on leads, on housetops, on out- 
buildings, at windows, in balconies, in door- 





see the company go by. The academies for 
young gentlemen favor us with dried peas; 
the Establishments for Young Ladies (into 
which sanctuaries many wooden pears are 
pitched), with bright eyes. We become sen- 
timental, and wish we could marry Clapham, 
The crowd thickens on both sides of the road, 
All London appears to have come out to 
see us. It is like a triumphant entry—except 
that, on the whole, we rather amuse than 
impress the populace. There are little 
love-scenes among the chestnut trees by 
the roadside—young gentlemen in gardens 
resentful of glances at young ladies from 
coach-tops—other young gentlemen in other 
gardens, whose arms, encircling young ladies, 
seem to be trained like the vines. There are 
good family pictures—stout fathers and jolly 
mothers—rosy cheeks squeezed in between 
the rails—and infinitesimal jockeys winning 
in canters on walking-sticks. ‘There are 
smart maid-servants among the grooms at 
stable-doors, where Cook looms large and 
glowing. There is plenty of smoking and 
drinking among the tilted vans and at the 
public-houses, and some singing, but general 
order and good-humour. So, we leave. the 
gardens and come into the streets, and if we 
there encounter a few ruffians throwing flour 
and chalk about, we know them for the dregs 
and refuse of a fine, trustworthy people, de- 
serving of all confidence and honor. 

And now we are at home again—far from 
absolutely certain of the name of the winner 
of the Derby—knowing nothing whatever 
about any other race of the day—still tenderly 
affected by the beauty of Clapham—and 
thoughtful over the ashes of Fortnum and 
Mason. 


DISAPPEARANCES. 


I am not in the habit of seeing the “ House- 
hold Words” regularly ; but a friend, who 
lately sent. me some of the back numbers, 
recommended me to read “all the papers 
relating to the Detective and Protective 
Police,” which I accordingly did—not as the 
generality of readers have done, as they ap- 

eared week by week, or with pauses between, 

ut consecutively, as a popular history of the 
Metropolitan Police; and, as I suppose it may 
also be considered, a history of the Police 
force in every large town in.England. When 
I had ended these papers, I did not feel dis- 
posed to read any others at that time,. but 
preferred falling into a train of reverie and 
recollection. 

First of all I remembered, with a smile, the 
unexpected manner in -which a relation of 
mine was discovered by an acquaintance, who 
had mislaid or forgotten Mr. B.’s address. 
Now my dear cousin, Mr. B., charming as he 
is in many points, has the little peculiarity of 
liking to change his lodgings once every three 
months on an average, which occasions some 
































Charles Dickens.) 
bewilderment to his country friends, who have 
no sooner learnt the 19, Belle Vue Road, 
Hampstead, than they have to take pains to 
forget that address, and to remember the 
274, Upper Brown Street, Camberwell ; and 
so on, till I would rather learn a page of 
“ Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary,” than try 
to remember the variety of directions which I 
have had to put on my letters to Mr. B. 
during the last three years. Last summer it 
pleased him to remove to a beautiful village 
not ten miles out of London, where there is a 
railway station. Thither his friend sought 
him. (Ido not now speak of the: following 
scent there had been through three or four 
different lodgings, where Mr. B. had been 
residing, before his country friend ascertained 
that he was now lodging at R——.) He spent 
the morning in making inquiries as to Mr. B.’s 
whereabouts in the village ; but many gentle- 
men were lodging there for the.summer, and 
neither butcher nor baker could inform him 
where Mr. B. was staying; his letters were 
unknown at the Post-office, which was ac- 
counted for by the circumstance of their 
always being directed to his office in town, 
At last the country friend sauntered back to 
the railway-office, and while he waited for the 
train he made inquiry, as a last resource, of 
the book-keeper at the station. “ No, sir, I 
cannot tell you where Mr. B. lodges—so many 
gentlemen go by the. trains; but I have no 
doubt but that the person standing by. that 
ou.” The individual to 


pillar can inform 
whom he directed the inquirer’s attention had 
the appearance of a tradesman—respectable 
enough, yet with no pretensions to “gentility,” 
and had, apparently, no more urgent employ- 
ment than lazily watching the passengers who 


came dropping in to the station. However, 
when he was spoken to, he answered civilly 
and promptly. “Mr, B.? tall gentleman with 
light hair? Yes, sir, I know Mr. B. He 
lodges at No. 8, Morton Villas—has done these 
three. weeks or more ; but you'll not find him 
there, sir, now. He went to town. by the 
eleven o'clock . train, and does not usually 
return until the half-past four train.” 

The country friend had no time to lose in 
returning to the village, to ascertain the truth 
of this statement. He thanked his informant, 
and said he would call on Mr. B. at his office 
in town; but before he left R station, he 
asked the book-keeper who the person was 
to whom he had referred him for information 
as to his friend’s place of residence. “ One of 
the Detective Police, sir,’ was the answer. 
I need hardly say, that Mr. B., not without 
a little surprise, confirmed the accuracy of the 
policeman’s report in every particular. 

When.I heard this anecdote of my cousin 
and his friend, I thought that there could be 
no more romances written on the same kind 
of plot as Caleb Williams; the princi 
interest of which, to the superficial reader, 
consists,in the alternation of hope and fear, 
that the hero may, or may not, escape his 
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pursuer. It is long since I have read the 
story, and I forget the name of the offended 
and injured gentleman, whose privacy Caleb 
has invaded ; but I know that his pursuit of 
Caleb—his detection of the various hiding- 
places of the latter—his following up of slight 
clues—all, in fact, depended upon his own 
energy, sagacity, and rseverance. The 
interest was caused by the struggle of man 
against man ; and the uncertainty as to which 
would ultimately be successful in his object ; 
the unrelenting pursuer, or the ingenious 
Caleb, who seeks by every device to conceal 
himself. Now, in 1851, the offended master 
would set the Detective Police to work ; there 
would be no doubt.as to their success ; the 
only question would be as to the time that 
would elapse before the hiding-place could be 
detected, and that could not be a question 
long. It is no longer a.struggle between man 
and man, but between a vast organised 
machinery,.and a weak, solitary individual ; 
we have no:hopes, no fears—only certainty, 
But if the materials of pursuit.and evasion, as 
long as the chase is. confined to England, are 
taken away from the -store-house of the 
romancer, .at any rate we can no more be 
haunted by the idea of the possibility of 
mysterious disappearances ; and any one who 
has associated much with those who were alive 
at the end of the last century, can testify that 
there was,some reason for such fears. 

When I was a child, I was sometimes per- 
mitted to accompany a.relation to drink tea 
with avery clever old lady, of one hundred and 
twenty—or, so I thought then ; I now think 
she, perhaps, was only aboutseventy. She was 
lively and intelligent, and had seen and known 
much that ..was worth narrating. She was a 
cousin of the. Sneyds, the family whence Mr. 
Edgeworth took two of his wives ; had known 
Major André ; had mixed in the old Whig 
Society that the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire and “Buff and Blue Mrs. Crewe” 
gathered round them; her father had been 
one of the early patrons of the lovely Miss 
Linley. I name these facts to show that she 
was too intelligent and cultivated by associa- 
tion, as well as: by natural powers, to lend an 
over-easy credence to the marvellous; and 
yet I have heard her relate stories of dis- 
appearances which haunted my imagination 
longer than any.tale of wonder. One of her 
stories’was this :—Her father’s estate lay in 
Shropshire, and his park-gates opened right 
on to a scattered village of which he was land- 
lord. The houses formed a straggling irregular 
street—here a garden, next a gable-end of a 
farm, there a row of cottages, and so on. 
Now, at the end house or cottage lived a very 
respectable man and his wife. They were 
well-known in the village, and were esteemed 
for the patient attention which they paid to 
the husband’s father, a paralytic old man. In 
winter, his chair was near the fire ; in sum- 
mer, they carried him out into the open space 
in front of the house to bask in the sunshine, 
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and to receive what placid amusement he 
could from watching the little passings to and 
fro of the villagers. He could not move from 
his bed to his chair without help. One hot 
and sultry June day, all the village turned 
out to the hay-fields. Only the very old and 
the very young remained. 

The old father of whom I have spoken, was 
carried out to bask in the sunshine that after- 
noon as usual, and his son and daughter-in- 
law went to the hay-making. But when they 
came home in the early evening, their para- 
lysed father had disappeared—was gone ! and 
from that day forwards, nothing more was 
ever heard of him. The old lady, who told 
this story, said with the quietness that always 
marked the simplicity of her narration, that 
every inquiry which her father could make 
was made, and that it could never be ac- 
counted for. No one had observed any 
stranger in the village; no smaii household 
robbery, to which the old man might have 
been supposed an obstacle, had been com- 
mitted in his son’s dwelling that afternoon. 
The son and daughter-in-law (noted too for 
their attention to the helpless father) had 
been a-field among all the neighbours the 
whole of the time. In short it never was 
accounted for; and left a painful impression 
on many minds. 

I will answer tor it the Detective Police 
would have ascertained every fact relating to 
it in a week. 


This story from its mystery was painful, 
but had no consequences to make it tragical. 
The next which I shall tell, (and although 
traditionary, these anecdotes of disappear- 
ances which I relate in this paper are cor- 
rectly repeated, and were believed by my 
informants to be strictly true,) had conse- 


quences, and melancholy ones too. The scene 
of it is in a little country-town, surrounded 
by the estates of several gentlemen of large 
roperty. About a hundred years ago there 
ived in this small town an attorney, with his 
mother and sisters. He was agent for one of 
the squires near, and received rents for him 
on stated days, which of course were well 
known. He went at these times to a small 
public-house, perhaps five miles from : 
where the tenants met him, paid their rents, 
and were entertained at dinner afterwards. 
One night he did not return from this fes- 
tivity. He never returned, The gentleman 
whose agent he was, employed the Dogberrys 
of the time to find him and the missing cash ; 
the mother, whose support and comtort he 
was, sought him with all the perseverance of 
faithful love. But he never returned; and 
by-and-by the rumour spread that he must 
have gone abroad with the money ; his mother 
heard the whispers all around her, and could 
not disprove it ; and so her heart broke, and 
she died. Years after, I think as many as 
fifty, the well-to-do butcher and grazier of 
— died ; but, before his death, he confessed 
that he had way-laid Mr. on the heath 
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close to the town, almost within call of his 
own house, intending only to rob him, but 
meeting with more resistance than he anti- 
cipated, had been provoked to stab him ; and 
had buried him that very night deep under the 
loose sand of the heath. There his skeleton 
was found; but too late for his poor mother 
to know that his fame was cleared. His sister, 
too, was dead, unmarried, for no one liked 
the possibilities which might arise from being 
connected with the family. None cared if he 
was guilty or innocent now. 

If our Detective Police had only been in 
existence ! 

This last is hardly a story of unaccounted- 
for disappearance. It is only unaccounted 
for in one generation. But disappearances 
never to be accounted for on any supposition, 
are not uncommon, among the traditions of 
the last century. I have heard, (and I think 
I have read it in one of the earlier numbers 
of “ Chambers’s Journal’) of a marriage which 
took place in Lincolnshire about the year 
1750. It was not then de rigueur that the 
happy couple should set out on a wedding 
journey ; but instead, they and their friends 
had a merry jovial dinner at the house of 
either bride or groom; and in this instance 
the whole party adjourned to the bridegroom’s 
residence, and dispersed, some to ramble in 
the garden, some to rest in the house until the 
dinner hour. The bridegroom, it is to be 
supposed, was with his bride, when he was 
suddenly summoned away by a domestic, who 
said that a stranger wished to speak to him ; 
and henceforward he was never seen more. 
The same tradition hangs about an old de- 
serted Welsh Hall standing in a wood near 
Festiniog ; there, too, the bridegroom was sent 
for to give audience to a stranger on his 
wedding-day, and disappeared from the face 
of the earth from that time ; but there, they tell 
in addition, that the bride lived long,—that 
she passed her three-score years and ten, but 
that daily during all those years, while there 
was light of sun or moon to lighten the earth, 
she sat watching,—watching at one particular 
window which commanded a view of the 
approach to the house. Her whole faculties, 
her whole mental powers, became absorbed in 
that weary watching ; long before she died, 
she was childish, and only conscious of one 
wish—to sit in that long high window, and 
watch the road, along which he might come. 
She was as faithful as Evangeline, if pensive, 
and inglorious. 

That these two similar stories of disap- 
pearance on a wedding-day “obtained,” as 
the French say, shows us that anything which 
adds to our facility of communication and 
organisation of means, adds to our security of 
life. Only let a bridegroom try to disappear / 
from an untamed Katherine of a bride, and/ 
he will soon be brought home like a recreent 
coward, overtaken by the electric tele¢raph, 
and clutched back to his fate by a Detective 
policeman. 
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‘ Two more stories of disappearance, and I 
have done. I will give you the last in date 
first, because it is the most melancholy ; 
and we will wind up cheerfully (after a 
fashion). 

Some time between 1820 and 1830, there 
lived in North Shields a respectable old 
woman and her son, who was trying to 
struggle into sufficient knowledge of medicine 
to go out as ship-surgeon in a Baltic vessel, 
and perhaps in this manner to earn money 
enough to spend a session in Edinburgh. He 
was furthered in all his plans by the late 
benevolent Dr. G——, of that town. I 
believe the usual premium was not required 
in his case; the young man did many useful 
errands and offices which a finer young 
gentleman would have considered beneath 
him ; and he resided with his mother in one 
of the alleys (or “chares,”) which lead down 
from the main street of North Shields to the 
river. Dr. G—— had been with a patient 
all night, and left her very early on a winter’s 
morning to return home to bed ; but first he 
stepped down to his apprentice’s home, and 
bade him get up, and follow him to his own 
house, where some medicine was to be mixed, 
and then taken to the lady. Accordingly the 
poor lad came, prepared the dose, and set off 
with it sometime between five and six on a 
winter’s morning. He was never seen again. 


Dr. G—— waited, thinking he was at his 
mother’s house ; she waited, considering that 


he had gone to his day’s work. And mean- 
while, as people remembered afterwards, the 
small vessel bound to Edinburgh sailed out 
of port. The mother expected him back her 
whole life long ; but some years afterwards 
occurred the discoveries of the Hare and 
Burke horrors ; and people seemed to gain a 
dark glimpse at his fate; but I never heard 
that it was fully ascertained, or indeed more 
than surmised. I ought to add, that all who 
knew him, spoke emphatically as to his 
steadiness of purpose, and conduct, so as to 
render it improbable in the highest degree 
that he had run off to sea, or suddenly changed 
his plan of life in any way. 

My last story is one of a disappearance, 
which was accounted for after many years. 
There is a considerable street in Manchester 
leading from the centre of the town to some 
of the suburbs. This street is called at one 
part Garratt, and afterwards, where it 
emerges into gentility and comparatively 
country, Brook Street. It derives its former 
name from an old black-and-white hall of the 
time of Richard the Third, or thereabouts, to 
judge from the style of building: they have 
closed in what is left of the old hall now; but 
a few years since this old house was visible 
from the main road; it stood low on some 
vacant ground, and appeared to be half in 
ruins. I believe it was occupied by several 
poor families who rented tenements in the 
tumble-down dwelling. But formerly it was 
Gerard Hall, (what a difference between 
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Gerard and Garratt !) and was surrounded by 
a park with a clear brook running through it, 
with pleasant fish-ponds, (the name of these 
was. preserved until very lately, on a street 
near), orchards, dove-cotes, and similar appur- 
tenances to the manor-houses of former days. 
I am almost sure that the family to whom it 
belonged were Mosleys, probably a branch of 
the tree of the lord of the Manor of Man- 
chester. Any topographical work of the 
last century relating to their district would 
give the name of the last proprietor of the 
old stock, and it is to him that my story 
refers. 

ae years ago there lived in Manchester 
two old maiden Jadies, of high respectability. 
All. their lives had been spent in the town, 
and they were fond of relating the changes 
which had taken place within their recol- 
lection ; which extended back to seventy or 
eighty years from the present time. They 
knew much of its traditionary history from 
their father, as well; who, with his father 
before him, had been respectable attorneys in 
Manchester, during the greater part of the 
last century; they were, also, agents for 
several of the county-families; who, driven 
from their old possessions by the enlargement 
of the town, found some compensation in the 
increased value of any land which they might 
choose to sell. Consequently the Messrs. 
S——, father and son, were conveyancers in 
good repute, and acquainted with severai 
secret pieces of family history ; one of which 
related to Garratt’ Hall. 

The owner of this estate, some time in the 
first half of the last century, married young ; 
he and his wife had several children, and lived 
together in a quiet state of happiness for 
many years. At last, business of some kind 
took the husband up to London ; a week’s 
journey in those days. He wrote and an- 
nounced his arrival; I do not think he ever 
wrote again. He seemed to be swallowed up 
in the abyss of the Metropolis, for no friend 
(and the lady had many col noua friends) 
could ever ascertain for her what had become 
of him ; the prevalent idea was that he had 
been attacked by some of the street-robbers 
who prowled about in those days, that he had 
resisted, and had been murdered. His wife 
gradually gave up all hopes of seeing him 
again, and devoted herself to the care of her 
children; and so they went on, tranquilly 
enough, until the heir came of age, when certain 
deeds were necessary before he could legally 
take possession of the property. These deeds 
Mr. § (the family lawyer) stated had 
been given up by him into the missing gentle- 
man’s keeping just before the last mysterious 
journey. to London, with which I think they 
were in some way concerned. It was possible 
that they were still in existence ; some one 
in London might have them in possession, 
and be either conscious or unconscious of 
their importance. At any rate, Mr. S——’s 
advice to his client was that he should put an 
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advertisement in the London papers, worded 


so skilfully that any one who might hold the 
important documents should understand to 
what it referred, and no one else. This was 
accordingly done ; and, although repeated, at 
intervals, for some time, it met with no suc- 
cess. But, at last, a mysterious answer was 
sent ; to the effect that the deeds were in 
existence, and should be given up; but 
only on certain conditions, and to the heir 
himself. The young man, in consequence, 
went up to London ; and adjourned, accord- 
ing to directions, to an old house in Bar- 
bican ; where he was told by a man, ap- 

arently awaiting him, that he must submit to 
be blindfolded, and must follow his guidance. 
He was taken through several long passages 
before he left the house ; at the termination 
of one of these he was put into a sedan-chair, 
and carried about for an hour of more; he 
always reported that there were many 
turnings, and that he imagined he was set 
down finally not very far from his starting- 

int. 

When his ¢yes were unbandaged, he was in 
@ decent sitting-room, with tokens of family 
occupation lying about. A middle-aged 
genthennan entered, and told him that, until 
a certain time had elapsed (which should be 
indicated to him in a particular way, but of 
which the length was not then named), he must 
swear to secrecy as to the means by which 
he obtained possession of the deeds. This 


oath was taken ; and then the gentleman, not 
without some emotion, acknowledged himself 


to be the missing father of the heir. It seems 
. that he had fallen in love with a damsel, a 
friend of the person with whom he lodged. 
To this young woman he had represented 
himself as unmarried ; she listened willingly 
to his wooing, and her father, who was a 
shopkeeper in the City, was not averse to the 
match, as the Lancashire squire had a goodly 
presence, and many similar qualities, which 
the shopkeeper thought might be acceptable to 
his customers. The bargain was struck ; the 
descendant of a knightly race married the 
only daughter of the City shopkeeper, and 
became a junior partner in the business. He 
told his son that he had never repented the 
step he had taken; that his lowly-born wife 
was sweet, docile, and affectionate; that his 
family by her was large; and that he and 
they weré thriving and happy. He inquired 
after his first (or rather, I should say, his 
true) wife with friendly affection ; approved 
of what she had done with regard to his 
estate, and the education of his children ; but 
said that he considered he was dead to her, 
as she was to him. When he really died he 
promised that a particular message, the 
nature of which he specified, should be sent 
to his son at Garratt ; until then they would 
not hear more of each other ; for it was of no 
use attempting to trace him under his incog- 
nito, even if the oath did not render such an 
attempt forbidden. I dare say the youth 
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had no great desire to trace out the father, 
who had been one in name only. He returned 
to Lancashire ; took possession of the pro- 
perty at Manchester; and, many years 
elapsed before he received the mysterious 
intimation of his father’s real death. After 
that, he named the particulars connected with 
the recovery of the title-deeds to Mr. S—, 
and one or two intimate friends. When the 
family became extinct, or removed from 
Garratt, it became no longer any very ¢losely 
kept secret, and I was told the tale of the 
disappearance by Miss S——, the aged 
daughter of the family agent. 

Once more, let me say, I am thankful I 
live in the days of the Detective Police ; if I 
am murdered, or commit bigamy,—at any 
rate my friends will have the comfort of 
knowing all about it. 


LIFE IN THE BURRA MINES OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Tue following letter has been confided to us 
for publication, by a gentleman in London, to 
whom it is addressed. It shows, vigorously, 
what a young fellow, emigrating to Australia, 
with the power and the will to work, can do 
out of hand. It also shows (as this journal 
has endeavoured to do, on previous occasions) 
that those qualities are indispensable, and that 
lazy incumbrances upon the face of the earth 
have even less business in Australia than in 
any other place—if, indeed, they can be said 
to be less desirable in any one place than in 
another, where they are corrupting nuisances 
all over the world. 


“ North Kapunda, South Australia, 
25th December, 1850. 

“* * * Tt is now eight weeks since my 
arrival in this colony. I have deferred 
writing thus long, so as to be enabled to 
state something decisive regarding both my 
intentions and the prospects afforded by 
the country I have adopted. I will give 
you a detail of my movements since I landed, 
feeling assured, from the ever kind interest 
you have evinced on my behalf, it will not be 
unacceptable. 

“We made our passage here in fourteen 
weeks—nothing occurring worthy of comment 
during it. After a parting jubilee with my 
messmates, I bade adieu to the good ship on 
the 30th of October. Having been entrusted 
with two letters for E. from his father, my 
next care was their safe delivery, and to catch a 
glimpse of the young fellow, whom I found, on 
inquiry, was located with Mr. W., at Yankalilla, 
fifty miles south of Adelaide. I walked there 
in two days, handed him his letters, and much 
surprised him by my appearance. He has 
grown a fine strapping fellow, well cut out for 
work ; and I must do him the justice to say, 
well inclined for it. I spent a day and night 
there, and took the marrow-bone stage back 
again for the town of Adelaide, so as to make 
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my way for a north road to the Burra- 
Burra mines ; the north road being the best 
in this part of Australia for labour of all 
descriptions. 

“Having again arrived in Adelaide, I re- 
mained two days in it, to hear and pick up 
information, so as to determine in oné way 
or the other as to my intention of travelling 
the great north road. All were in favour 
of my plan, and I started for the Burra 
mines. 

“Before proceeding further, I must say a 
word — the town of Adelaide. It is, 
as you justly informed me, a place where a man 
may spend money more rapidly, and far less 
satisfactorily than in London ; swarming with 
emancipated thieves ever on the prowl; 
young gents from England physically incapa- 
| citated for, and equally unwilling to take to 
| the Bush for work, living on their wits ; in 
| short, it is a perfect den of villany, notorious 
for its drunkenness, debauchery, and profli- 
gacy, where (to the man without a trade, 
especially,) to’ expect to find work is worse 
than ludicrous. I was offered work at the 
Port, which is seven miles from the town, 
among the shipping, at six shillings a day, to 
be engaged Custom House hour's from eight 
till four o’clock, but declined in favour of the 
Bush, as every penny I earned would go in 
drinking and card-playing with others em- 

loyed in the same way, or else I should be 
fooked upon as a black sheep. I could on 
two or three occasions have made an engage- 
ment in the town to go shepherding, but I 
do not think I shall ever undertake it. I 
have noticed that those persons who have 
devoted much time to minding sheep have, 
from its dreadful monotony, and want of 
opportunity of communicating their ideas, 
become dull—their reflective and reasoning 
faculties seem to become impaired from the 
dreadful solitude consequent on such a posi- 
tion. 

“T warehoused my chest, &c., in town, as 
is customary for persons taking to the Bush, 
and I shaped my course to the Burra, reserving 
to myself the privilege of accepting any offer 
worthy of notice on my route. After walking 
fifty miles on the north road, I reached the 
above place, where I have now been upwards 
of six weeks. Kapunda is a comfortable 
little township, surrounded by copper mines. 
One of these, known by the name of Bagot’s 
Mine, is that in which I am engaged ; and I 
thank God I ean add, happy in mind, and 
more independent in pocket than I have been 
for years. When I parted from E. at Yanka- 
lilla, he was desirous of learning from me 
what success I met with in search for em- 
ployment, for he was anxious to alter his 
line of proceeding, having never received one 
sixpence in return for his services since he 
landed in the colony. A Mr. Q. anda Mr. W. 
had found him in board and lodging since he 
came here, in return for work on their re- 
spective farms; a fine return, really, in a 
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country where every man capable of labour 
may command remunerative employment in a 
variety of shapes. In short, the servant: here, 
in most instances, is more independent of the 
master than the contra. Still every allowance 
is to be made for E. ; hé was young and inex- 
perienced ; and, what is worse than all, unac- 
customed to work when he arrived. After I 
had worked a few weeks in the mine, I wrote 
to him, advising hinr to walk to me (a distance 
of one hundred miles). He did so; I spoke 
to the captain of the mine, and he was engaged 
instanter. Now he boards in the same house 
with me, and saves money every week. 

“JT will now trouble you with a description 
of the life we pass working here. In the first 
place, we board at a Mrs, Allan’s, for ten 
shillings a week, with four other young men. 
She is an agreeable hostess, and her husband 
an equally civil and obliging man. We go 
to work in the morning at half-past six 
o’clock, return home to breakfast at eight—hot 
chops and steaks, bread and tea, ad libitum, 
constitute our meal. Return to work at nine 
o'clock ; back to dinner at twelve o'clock. 
Hot joints, vegetables; pudding, and tea, 
mostly constitute our dinner. Return to work 
at one o’clock, leave off at half-past five 
o'clock, return home, and, after a wash, &c., 
Itave our supper, of cold joints and tea—which 
is over at seven o'clock. I take my pipe of 
Cavendish, a stroll in the township, and retire 
to bed, generally by nine o’clock—rather 
different from a London life. On Saturdays 
we leave business at four o’clock. The nature 
of our employment is somewhat laborious and 
admits of variety ; but, for my part, I think 
nothing of it. We are paid upon the first 
Saturday in each month, I have twenty-four 
shillings, and E. twenty shillings weekly. Our 
board costs ten shillings, and the wardrobe of 
a colonist need not amount to more than five 
pounds a-year on the average; the style ot 
dress being blue twill shirt, belt, and mole- 
skin trousers ; the man, with thousands, in 
the bush, being scarce distinguishable by his 
costume from his servant. We spend little 
or nothing. Though our wages are apparently 
low, things aré so cheap in the way of living, 
that I consider myself much better off than 
at home at two pounds a week, * * * 
There is plenty of employment in this country 
for every man that can work, but all colonial 
work is real labour; and unless a man jis 
physically able to cope with it, he is of no 
service. Young gentlemen are not wanted. 
We want more capitalists here, and Australia 
would soon develope more resources for 
labour. For my part, I anticipate good 
days here, but hard work; this I don’t 
mind, for a man may live well and save 
money. Our richest colonists here made 
their fortunes by the savings from their hard- 
earned wages. ‘ 

“This is our mode of life. Water is a great 
want in Australia; it is for the most part 
badly supplied and principally brackish. I 
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write this on Christmas Day, and beg heartily 
to wish you a very happy one, and a pros- 
perous New Year. 


TWO SONNETS. 


Tue first of the following Sonnets was 
quoted some years ago in a newspaper (the 
“Nation,” if we remember rightly), with the 
following editorial note — 


“Which of our readers can tell us the author of this 
sonnet—the noblest, we think, in the English language? 
It has the deep philosophy of Wordsworth, in the direct 
and nervous language of Milton. We heard it recited some 
years ago as Coleridge’s; but it does not appear in any 
edition we have seen of his collected works; and though it 
is unmistakeably of the Lake school, neither is it to be 
found among Wordsworth’s or Southey’s:— 


THE GOOD GREAT MAN. 
How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honour and wealth, with all his worth and pains! 
It seems a story from the world of spirits 
When any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains. 
For shame, my friend, renounce this idle strain ! 
What would’st thou have a good great man obtain? 
Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, 
Or heap of corses which his sword hath slain * 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man? Three treasures—love, and 
light, 
And ae thoughts, equable as infant’s breath ; 
And three fast friends, more sure than day or 
night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 


The following Answer, (not as to who 
wrote the Sonnet, for that is still unknown 
to us,) was written in 1847, and is now printed 
for the first time. Its applicability to the 
principles of the newly-projected Guild of 
Literature and Art, will be sufficiently 
apparent. 

ANSWER. 
I wovuxp not have a great good man defile 
His hand with grasping, nor his soul with guile, 
Nor sacrifice, to any outward things, 
His inward splendour and his upward wings. 

But also, would I not behold him blind 
To the world’s bitterness and pinching facts,— 

Far less, if means of life with a free mind 
Be his, while penury his friend distracts. 


Oh, noble sage, forget not, when the hour 
Of inspiration ends, that for its lamp 
To burn with purity and constant power, 
Oil, and four walls, that reek not with the damp, 
Are needful, that the man with steady eye 
May look inhis wife's face, noro’er his children sigh. 


A PEEP AT THE “PERAHARRA.” 


OF the religious festivals of the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, that known as the Peraharra is 
the most important. It is observed at Kandy, 
the capital of the ancient Kings of Ceylon, 
and at Ratnapoora, the chief town of the 
Saffragam district. Few good Buddhists will 
be absent from these religious observances ; 
and whole families may be seen journeying on 
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foot for many miles, over mountains, through 
dense jungles and unwholesome swainps, 
across rapid and dangerous streams, along hot 
sandy pathways, loaded with their pittance of 
food and the more bulky presents of fruit, 
rice, oil, and flowers, to lay at the foot of the 
holy shrine of Buddha, to be eventually de- 
voured by the insatiable priests. 

In the month of July, 1840, I had a peep at 
the celebrated Peraharra of Ratnapoora, where 
the shrine sacred to the memory of Saman 
rivals in attraction the great Dalada Maligawa 
of Kandy. Like its mountain competitor, it 
has its relic of Buddha enshrined in a richly- 
jewelled casket, which is made an object ot 
especial veneration to the votaries of that 
god. Saman was the brother of the famed 
Rama, the Malabar conqueror who invaded 
Ceylon in ages long past, and extirpated from 
its flowery shores the race of mighty giants 
who had held its people in subjection for 
many centuries—a sort of Oriental King 
Arthur. To Saman was given the district 
of Saffragam ; and the people of that country, 
at his death, promoted him to the dignity of 
a deity, as a slight token of their regard. 

The Ratnapoora festival is the more attrac- 
tive by reason of its being made the occasion 
of a large traffic in precious stones, with 
which the neighbourhood abounds. In this 
way the great part of the Buddhists manage 
to combine commerce with devotion. 

The road to the Saffragam district was, in 
the time at which I travelled it, a very bar- 
barous and dangerous affair, differing widely 
from the excellent traces which existed 
through most of the maritime provinces of 
Ceylon. It was then, in fact, little more than 
a mere bullock-track, or bridle-path, with no 
bridges to aid in crossing the streams which 
intersect it. ‘The journey from Cdlombo to 
Ratnapoora may now be easily performed in 
one day: at that time it required a good 
nag and careful diligence to accomplish it 
in two. 

Day dawned as I got clear of the Pettah, 
or Black Town of Colombo, and crossed a 
small stream which led me to the jungle, or 
village road, I was to follow. In England, 
we should call such a muddy lane ; but here 
one knows little between the good high roads 
and the bullock-track. Strange as it may 
sound to home travellers, one is often glad 
to see the sun rise, and feel it warm the 
heavy, damp air in the tropics. Before me 
lay a long straggling line of low jungle, indi- 
cating the road: far away in the distance rose 
the high, bluff hill and rocks towering over 
the once royal domain of Avishawella. Around, 
on every side, was water, completely hiding 
the fields from view, and only allowing a bush, 
or a tree, or a hut-top, to be seen peeping up 
through the aqueous veil, dotting the wide 
expanse like daisies in a field. The rains had 
flooded the whole of the low ceuntry, which, 
inundated by many mountain torrents, could 
not discharge the mass of streams nearly so 
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fast as it received them, Over and across all 
this watery wilderness huge masses of misty 
vapour came rolling and tumbling along, as 
though shrouding some titanic water-sprites 
who had been keeping it up rather late the 
night before, and were not quite sure of the 
way home. One might have imagined, indeed, 
that it was some universal washing-day, and 
that the great lid of the national copper had 
just been lifted up. 

As the sun rose above the line of black 
rocks in the distance, its rays lit up those 
misty monsters of the flood, imparting to 
them life-like tints, which gave them beauty, 
and forms they had not known before. As 
these sun-lit fogs rolled on, a thousand shapes 
moved fitfully amongst them : troops of wild 
horsemen ; crystal palaces with gilded gates ; 
grim figures playing at bo-peep ; hills, towns, 
and castles ; with many a ship at sea, and 
lovely cottages in quiet sunny glades ;—all 
these, and more, seemed there. With the 
sea-breeze, all that array of cloudy creatures 
departed, leaving the air hot and stifling from 
the reflection of the sun’s rays in the endless 
flood above me. But where were the poor 
Singalese villagers, their families, and their 
goods, amidst all this wreck? As I jogged 
along, the ery of achild, the crowing of a cock, 
the bark of a dog, floated across the ocean of 
mist, but whence came they? I looked to the 
right and to the left. I strained my eyes 
straightforward, but not a soul, or a feather, 
or a snout, was to be seen. Presently the 
fog cleared away, and I could see overhead 
into the trees. There, chairs, tables, chatties, 
paddy-pounders, boxes of clothes, children in 
cots, men, women, cats, dogs, all were there 
in one strange medley, curiously ensconsed 
amongst the wide-spreading branches of the 
trees, Over their oe and on each side, 
mats and cocoa-nut leaves were hung to keep 
off rain and damp fogs, whilst against each 
side of the tree was placed a thick notched 
stick, which served as a ladder for the whole 
party. Here and there canoes were to be 
seen paddled across the fields to keep up 
communication between the different villages. 
It was a strange but desolate spectacle, and I 
was glad to find myself, at last, free from the 
watery neighbourhood, and once more riding 
on terra firma. 

During the heat of the next day I turned 
aside to a shady green lane. A mile along this 
quiet pathway I was tempted to rest myself at 
the mouth of a dark-looking cave, by the side of 
arunning stream of beautiful water. Tying my 
pony to a bush, T entered at the low archway, 
and found myself at once in utter darkness ; 
but after a short time I began to distinguish 
objects, and then saw, close to me, one whom 
I should have least looked for in that strange, 
desolate spot. It was a Chinese, tail and all. 
My first idea was, as I looked at the figure 
through the dim light of the cave, that it was 
nothing more than a large China jar, or, 
perhaps a huge tea-chest, left there by some 





traveller ; but, when the great, round face 
relaxed into a grin, and the little pea-like 
eyes winked, and the tail moved, and the 
thick lips uttered broken English, I took a 
proper view of the matter, and wished my 
cavern acquaintance “ good morning.” I soon 
gathered the occupation of See Chee in this 
strange place ; the cave we were then in was 
one of the many in that neighbourhood, in 
which a particular kind of swallow builds the 
edible nests so highly prized by the Chinese 
and Japanese for conversion into soups, stews, 
and, for ought we know, into tarts. The 
Chinaman told me, what I was scarcely pre- 
pared to learn, that he rented from the Ceylon 
Government the privilege to seek these birds’ 
nests in this district, for which he paid the 
yearly sum of one hundred dollars, or seven 
pounds, ten shillings. Procuring a chule, or 
native torch, the Chinese nest-hunter showed 
me long ledges of shelving rock at the top of 
the cavern, whereon whole legions of curious 
little gummy-like excrescences were sus- 
pended ; some were perfect nests, others were 
in course of formation, and these latter I 
learnt were the most valued ; those which had 
had the young birds reared in them being 
indifferently thought of, and were only bought 
by the lower orders of soup-makers. Having 
rested myself and pony, I once more pushed 
on for Ratnapoora, where I arrived, heated, 
jaded, and dusty, by high noon. 

A chattie bath seldom fails to refresh the 
Indian traveller, and fit him for the enjoy- 
ment of his meal. In the cool of the evening 
I strolled out to watch the preparations for 
the nightly festivities. These continue for 
about a fortnight, chiefly after sunset, though 
devotees may be seen laying their simple 
offerings at the foot of the shrine during most 
part of the afternoon. The little bazaar of 
the town was alive with business ; all vestiges 
of its wonted filth and wretchedness were 
hidden beneath long strips of white linen, 
and garlands of cocoa-nut leaves and flowers 
hung around by bands of bright red cloth. 
Piles of tempting wares were there ; beads, 
bangles, and scarfs to decorate ; rice, jaggery, 
and sweetmeats to eat, and innumerable 
liquors to drink, were placed in profuse 
array. The streets and lanes poured forth 
long strings of human beings, heated with the 
sun, flushed with drink, and bedizened with 
trumpery jewellery and mock finery. Poor 
tillers of the soil; beggarly fishermen ; men- 
dicant cinnamon peelers ; half-starved coolies ; 
lean, sickly women, and poor, immature 
children, passed onwards in the motley throng, 
burying their every-day misery beneath the 
savage mirth of a night or two at the Para- 
harra. 

Following the living, dark stream, as closely 
as the heat, dust, and strange odours would 
allow me, I arrived, at length, near to the 
Temple of Saman. The edifice, of which I 
caught a distant glimpse, was half concealed 
beneath the heavy luxuriant foliage of cocoa- 
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nut topes, arekas, plantains, and banyan 
trees. An ocean of human heads filled up 
the space around the building, from which 
proceeded the well-known sounds of the reed 
and the tom-tom. Gay flags fluttered from 
the four corners, and the lofty pinnacle in the 
centre; wreaths of flowers, plaited leaves 
and ribbons of many colours, waved jauntily 
from roof to door ; whilst round the pillars of 
the walls and door-posts clustered rich bunches 
of most tempting fruit. 

Close by this busy scene, another group 
was forming under a large and lofty Pandahd, 
or open bungalow. Forcing my way to one 
eorner of the shed, I found a company of 
Indian jugglers consisting of two men, a girl, 
and a child of perhaps three years. ‘The 
men were habited in strange uncouth dresses, 
with large strings of heavy black beads round 
their necks ; the girl was simply and neatly 
clad in white, with silver bangles and anklets, 
and a necklace of native diamonds. It would 
be impossible to detail all their extraordinary 
performances, which far exceeded anything I 
had ever read of their art. The quantity of 
iron and brass-ware which they contrived to 
swallow was truly marvellous; ten-penny 
nails, clasp-knivés, gimblets, were all treated 
as so many items of pastry or confectionary, 
and I could but picture to myself the havoc 
a dozen of these cormorants would commit 
in an ironmonger’s shop. Not the least re- 
markable of their feats was that of producing a 
sheet of water upon the sand close at our feet ; 
and, after conjuring upon its clear surface half- 
a-dozen young ducks and geese, suddenly 
causing it to freeze in such a solid mass as to 
allow of our walking acroas it without causing 
so much as a crack in its crystal body. One 
more feat I must relate ; which was that of 
suspending the girl while seated on a sort of 
ottoman, to the ridge-pole of the shed ; and, 
at a given signal, removing the rope by which 
she hung, leaving her still suspended in the 
air—not with a regular apparatus, such as is 
used by the’performers of a similar trick in 
London and Paris, but apparently with no 
apparatus at all! For, to my exceeding 
amazement, a sword was given to me, as the 
only European of the company, and I was 
told to cut and slash as much as I pleased 
above and around the girl. After some hesi- 
tation, I hacked and hewed the air in every 
direction, around and close to the suspended 
maiden, with a vigour which would inevitably 
have cut asunder any means of support ; yet 
there she swung unmoved, without any sort 
of apparent agent of suspension except the 
air itself! Snake-charming and dancing com- 
pleted the entertainment. When I left the 
place it was night. 

Near the temple, all was noise and con- 
fusion, and it was with some difficulty that I 
forced my way through the dense crowd, and 
reached the steps of the venerated shrine. 
The priest stationed at the entrance made a 
way in for me as well as he could, but the 
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pressure inside was intense. Hundreds of 
men and women pressed eagerly forward 
to reach the flight of huge stone stairs 
which led up to the sacred depositary. It 
was as bad as a crush to get into the 
Crystal Palace. My passage was so slow 
that I had time to examine and admire the 
fine antique carved work on the pillars and | 
ceiling of the entrance-hall, as well as on 
the tall pilasters which lined the ample | 
stair-case. There was a beauty of style and 
a high degree of finish about this work 
that could not be attained in Ceylon in 
the present day. Arrived, at length, at the 
inner temple or sacred shrine above, I 
ed with the rest, between a richly- 
rocaded curtain which hung in folds across 
the entrance at the top of the stairs, and stood 
before the famed relic of Buddha, or rather 
the jewelled casket which contained it. I felt 
disappointment at the spectacle here, arising, 
perhaps, from my taking no interest in the 
exhibition as a religious ceremony, and look- 
ing at it merely as an empty show, not far 
removed from the status of Bartholomew Fair. 
The strong glare of a hundred lights, the heat 
and crowd of so many in so small a place, the 
sickly perfume of the piles of Buddha flowers 
heaped before the shrine by the pilgrims, the 
deafening discordant din of a score of tom- 
toms, and vile screeching pipes, made me glad 
enough to descend the stairs, and, flinging a 
rupee into the poor-box of the god, to escape 
once more into the open fresh air. 

From the votaries of Saman I entered 
another crowd, assembled round a gaily de- 
corated building, which I at once perceived 
was a Hindoo temple. Here, to the sound of 
much music, and by the light of many lamps, 
a group of young dancing girls were delighting 
the motley crowd. There were but three of 
them, onea finely-made, tall, sylph-like creature, 
with really graceful movements ; the others 
younger, stouter and far less pleasing. A good 
deal of pains had evidently been taken with | 
their dress, which sparkled at all points with 
what I was assurred were precious stones. 
I have heard that it is not uncommon for 
these Nautch girls to have jewellery about 
their dress to the value of twenty thousand 
pounds. The graceful little jacket which the 
chief dancer wore over her flowing white 
robes sparkled and glistened with something 
which was quite new to meas articles of orna- 
ment ; along the edge of her pure white gar- 
ment, shone a whole host of fire-flies, which 
by some ingenious arrangement had been se- 
cured to the dress, aud gave a strange and 
pleasing novelty tothe appearance of her attire, 
as she swept gracefully around in slow and 
measured steps. The music to which these 
people dance is anything but pleasing to an 
English ear : indeed, there is scarcely a trace 
of rhythm in it; yet they contrive to measure 
their mazy and difficult dance by its notes 
with admirable precision. Long custom has 
so attached them to their empty meaningless 
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music that they can appreciate no other.. Iam 
certain that M. Jullien’s band would scarcely 
be listened to by the Singalese if there were 
afew tom-toms within hearing. It isa curious 
fact that in the districts im which these 
Nautch girls are brought up, education is so 
rare, that these dancers are generally the only 
lay persons within many days’ journey who 
can either read or write. The priests can all 
read, if not write, and they take care to instruct 
the temple girls, in order to enable them to 
learn the various songs and legends for recital 
at their periodic festivals. The rest of the 
population they keep in the densest igno- 
rance. 

Leaving the dancers and priests, I strolled 
| towards the river Kaloo-ganga, whose quiet, 
| palm-shaded banks stood out in sweetest con- 
trast to the noisy revelry I had just beheld. 
The moon was near the full, and rising high 
| above the many rich green topes of palms, and 
gorgeous plantains, lit up the peaceful scene 
with radiance not of earth. It is hardly 

ossible to conceive the magic beauty of moon- 
fioht in the tropics : those who have witnessed 
it, can never forget their —— under its 
influence. The master hand of our finest 
painters —_ attempt to depict it, but the 
affair would be a dead failure; and did it 
succeed, strangers to these climes would pro- 
nounce it an unnatural painting. Even in its 
reality, it bears the impress of something half 
unearthly, and it requires the testimony of 
the huge fingery leaves, as they wave to the 
breeze, to assure one that the whole scene is 
not imaginary. Fully as bright and radiating, 
though softer in its hue, than the broad sun- 
shine, the moon poured down in living streams 
its gifts of ether-light. The monster palms, 
the slender arekas, the feathery bamboos 
and tamarinds, revelled in the harmony and 
glow of radiant moonlight, which leaping down 
in phosphorescent waves, sprang on from leaf 
to flower, from bud to herb, and ren 
through the waving seas of giant, emeral 
grass, died sparkling at its feet. 

Some of the topes along this gentle river 
grew so thickly that not the faintest ray of 
light found its soft way amongst them : the 
deepest shade was there, and only in one of 
these could I trace any — of living 
beings. A little hut was buried far away in 


the inmost recesses of a tope—all bright 
above, all gloom below. The door was open, 
and from it shone a faintly glimmering light; 
80 tiny was the ray amidst that heavy shade, 
so distant did it seem, that it defied all con- 
ception of space, and made my eyes ache to 


gaze at it. I, at length, distinguished faint 
sounds proceeding from it. They were those 
of a regular harmony. Strolling nearer, I 
heard that they proceeded from cultivated 
voices. What a sensation! The music was 
that of the “Evening Hymn !” and it came 
upon me with the echoes of the uncouth 
Babel of Heathenism I had just left still 
ringing in my ears, like the sunlight on a 
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surging sea. When [I recovered from the 
delightful surprise, I found that the singers 
were the family of a\native missionary who 
who had embraced Christianity. 

The next day the bazaar was crowded with 
dealers in and diggers for precious stones. 
Hundreds of Moormen, Chitties, Arabs, 
Parsees, and Singalese were busily employed 
in barter ; and a most noisy operation it was. 
In the neighbourhood of Ratnapoora exist 
many tracts of clayey and gravelly land, rich 
in rubies, sapphires, garnets, turquoise, and 
cat’s-eyes. For the privilege of digging for 
these, or of sifting theia from the sands of 
some of the rivers, the natives pay heavy 
rents to Government ; often sub-letting the 
ground, at large profits, to needy speculators, 
Their harvest is usually offered for sale during 
the Peraharra ; and, be their gains what they 
may, they are generally rid of the whole 
amount before the end of the festival. The 
existence of this source of wealth is, unfor- 
tunately, a bane, rather than a blessing, to 
the district ; for whole villages flock to the 
ruby-grounds, delving and sifting for weeks 
together, utterly neglecting their rice-fields 
and gardens. Arrack taverns have multiplied, 
intemperance has increased, long tracts of 
fertile land have ceased to be sown with paddy, 
and the country-people now buy their food 
from strangers, in place of growing it, as for- 
merly. It will be a happy time for Saffragam 
when its stores of precious stones shall be 
exhausted ; for not till then will peaceful 
industry be once more sought. 

Struggling and forcing a way through the 
busy crowd were to be seen one or two Hindoo 
fakeers, most repulsive objects, depending for 
subsistence on the alms of pilgrims and others, 
One of these wretched creatures, in the ful- 
filment of a vow, or as an act of fancied 
righteousness, had held his left arm for so 
many years erect above his head, that it could 
not now be moved—and grew transfixed, 
emaciated, and bony. It seemed more like 
a dry; withered stick tied to the body 
than a part of itself. The other fakeer 
had closed his hands so long that the finger- 
nails had grown quite through the palms, 
and projected at the back of them: these 
miserable-looking objects appeared to reap a 
tolerable harvest, and seemed to be then in 
no pain. 

Under the shade of a banyan tree, a grave- 
looking Moorman was amusing a crowd of 
boys and women with the recital of some 
wonderful or silly legend. The trade of story- 
telling, in the East, is still a profitable one, 
if I might judge from the comfortable 
appearance of this well-clad talker. 

When I left Ratnapoora crowds were still 
flocking into the town, for on the morrow the 
huge temple elephants were expected to 
march in procession through the place, decked 
out in all sorts of finery, and bearing the 
casket and relic; but it was a wearisome 
spectacle, and I was heartily glad to find 
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myself once more on my pony, quietly 
winding through 
under shady topes. 


green paddy-fields and 


THE STORY OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Now, the second day that we lay off 
Colla,} being the Ist day of August, 1812, I 
was ordered to go into the boat; and our 
captain, doctor, and purser, went ashore to 
go a-shooting. We landed the captain and 
the rest of the officers on an island, about a 
quarter of a mile from where our people 
were at work; and our captain gave me 
orders to land the provisions, and then come 
back for them to take them on board to 
dinner: and accordingly we went, and I 
delivered what provisions I had to the officer 
in charge of the working party ; and telling 
him the orders that I had received from the 
captain, he sent me away to obey them ; and 
we tried to go back the same way we came, 
but we could not, for the tide ran so strong 
that we could not fetch round the island 
where our captain was, so we tried to go 
round the other way ; but all our trying was 
in vain, for the more we pulled, the further 
we got away from the island ; and having no 
grabbling or anchor in the boat, we resolved 
to go alongside of some of the small vessels 
which were lying there, to hold on till the 
tide was down, which we did ; and the people 
on board of them seemed to be glad to receive 
us. Now, these vessels were fishing-vessels, 
seemingly waiting for the tide to slack before 
they could go to sea; and the one we got 
on board of hailed another that lay pretty 
close to us, but we could not understand a 
single word they said, and we had no suspi- 
cion that they were talking about us. So 
we laid ourselves down quite unconcerned, 
for the weather was warm, and we being 
rather tired after our long pull ; and we might 
have laid down about two hours, for I could 
not sleep sound, for I knew that our captain 
would be very angry for not fetching him to 
go on board to his dinner, But what was my 
surprise, on getting up, to see two large boats, 
with about twenty men in each, close to us. 
And, coming alongside, they took us out of our 
boat and tied us back to back, and beat us 
unmercifully, and called us American spies, 
for they took us and our ships to be Ame- 
ricans ; and they had such a spite against the 
Americans for burning their ships, that they 
would not hearken to anything that we had 
to say if they could have understood us. 

So, after they were tired of beating and 
ill-using us, which they did in a cruel 
manner,—for they were a cowardly set of 
men, for a coward is always cruel when 
he gets the upper hand of you ;—so, after 
they were tired beating of us, they took our 
boat in tow and took us up to Colla, the 
name of a small town in Russian Lapland ; 
and when we got there we were put into 
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prison, and they gave us some black bread to 
eat and some water to drink, and the next 
day they put irons on us, and joined two and 
two together ; we had a shackle round one of 
our legs and another on our hands, and so we 
were chained together ; and then they sent a 
serjeant and eight soldiers as a guard along 
with us to march us to Archangel, which 
was about one thousand two hundred miles 
distant. And so we started on our travel in a 
very helpless condition. Our first fortnight 
travel was the worst, for we travelled through 
nothing but woods ; and when our stock of 
black bread got low, they used to feed us 
upon the bark of trees ; for every fir-tree has 
three different barks or rinds upon it, and 
the middle rind, when roasted by the fire, 
makes a good substitute for bread. But this 
was not the worst misfortune we had to deal 
with, for having irons on our legs and arms 
we could not pull our clothes off. 

And so we travelled on till we got clear of 
the woods, and we got in amongst what they 
called their towns ; and here we got a good 
deal better used, and our travelling was a 
good deal better, for we used to get horses 
from place to place; and they tied the two 
horses’ heads together, and when we were 
mounted on them, chained together as we 
were, our poor horses had to keep regular step 
together, or else we were likely to be hauled 
off our horses, which was very painful to our 
legs. And sometimes we travelled in boats for 
whole days together ; and the nearer we got 
to Archangel our food became a good deal 
better, for they used, sometimes, to give us 
some milk along with our bread in the room of 
water ; and in this way we kepton travelling till 
the beginning of September, when we arrived 
in Archangel, where we were put into prison. 

We had been in Archangel prison two or 
three days, when we found out by the few 
words of Russian that we had picked up, 
that we were going to be sent to Siberia 
along with some more prisoners. And now 
we thought our fate very hard to be trans- 
ported without having a trial; but it hap- 
pened otherwise. For one morning, when I 
was out in the prison yard, I heard two 
gentlemen talking together in German, and 
me understanding a little of the German 
tongue, I made bold to speak to one of them 
as well as I could. I told him what we were, 
and what ship we belonged to. Now this 
gentleman that I spoke to, happened to be 
one of the English Consul’s clerks ; and he 
soon spoke to me in good English, and told 
me that he would speak to the Consul about 
us ; and he was kind enough to put his hand 
in his pocket and give me a silver ruble, and 
away he went. And I went to acquaint my 
shipmates of the news that I had to tell them ; 
and you may depend they were very glad to 
hear the news, especially when I showed 
them the silver ruble that the gentleman 
had been kind enough to give me. And I went 
and bought something to eat with part of the 
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money; for you may depend we were kept 
pretty short of provisions ; and after we had 
eaten our bellies full, we all returned thanks 
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turned the hands up, and gave me and a man 
named Andrew Paddon three dozen lashes 
apiece ; for he swore that we two had been 


o God for his kindness towards us, and|ringleaders, and that we intended to run 
t 9 ) 


waited with patience till about half-past ten | away from the ship. 


o'clock, when the turnkey came in and called 
us, and told us that we were wanted. And 
when we came into the room where the 
gentleman was that I had spoken to the day 
before, he told me that the Consul would 
be there directly ; and, when the Consul 
came, he spoke to us, and asked us what ships 
belonging to England were stationed off the 
North Cape, and how we came to leave our 
ship. We told him; and he spoke to the 
Governor, and the next morning we got our 
discharge from the prison. Now, in the state 
that we were in, we were not fit to go into 
a clean house, or amongst clean people: so 
the Consul put us into an outhouse that he 
had, and gave us some clean straw to lie on, 
and two duck frocks and trousers apiece, for 
our old clothes were fairly worn out. And'he 
used to send us our provision every day from 
his own house ; and in a week’s time we were 
clear of all vermin, and as clean as anybody 
need to be. And the English merchants and 
their ladies who resided at Archangel, when 
they came to know how we had been served 
by the Russians, made a subscription for us, 
and bought us many things that we stood 
in need of. 

We stopped with our good Consul till the 
latter end of September, when the “ Oberon,” 
an English gun-brig, arrived at Archangel, 
for to take a convoy home to England ; and 
the captain of her, Captain Young, a very 
good man, heard about us, and seeing the 
state that we were in—for the places that the 
vermin had eaten into us were not quite 
healed up—he told us that he would take us 
to England. And on the first day of October 
we were sent on board of the “ Oberon,” and 
the captain and officers behaved very kindly 
tous; and we sailed from Archangel on the 
4th day of October, and onthe 17th of October, 
when nearly off the North Cape, we fell in 
with our ship the “ Spitfire,” and the “ Alex- 
ander” frigate. We were sent on board of our 
ship ; and, to our great surprise, we were put 
in irons. So Captain Young stated to our 
captain the state he found us in at Archangel, 
and the punishment that we had received 
from the Russians. But our captain swore 
that we intended to run away from the 
ship, and we were kept in irons till we arrived 
at Leith Roads, when orders came on board 
to let us out of irons ; for Admiral Young had 
his flag at Leith Roads, and his son, the 
captain of the “ Oberon,” had acquainted his 
father with the state he had found us in, at 
Archangel. And so now we thought it was all 
over with this affair; but it was. not so, for 
our ship received orders to go round to Ports- 
mouth to be refitted ; and in going round from 
Leith, as soon as we left the Downs—for we 
were then under another admiral—-our captain 


The other two men he 
forgave : and thus this affair ended. 

Now when we arrived at Portsmouth we 
refitted our ship, and we were sent to cruise 
off Cherbourg along with some men-of-war. 
On the 10th day of February, 1813, it being a 
fine morning, we chased a French lugger, 
close into the land, and the wind dying away, 
and what there was coming from the north- 
ward, the lugger got clear of us; and we 
being close in-shore, and standing away to 
the westward, I happened to be at the mast- 
head to look out. It was about half-past ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, and I was sitting on 
the maintop-gallant yard, when a little 
battery, which we had not seen before, opened 
fire upon us, and the second or third shot they 
fired carried away our main-top gallant- 
mast ; and me sitting.on the main-top gallant- 
yard, I had a very clumsy fall ; but our main- 
sail being hauled up, I had the good fortune 
to fall into the belly of the main-sail, where 
after some time lying there senseless—for I 
must have struck against the main-yard in 
my fall, for I was bleeding a good deal—when 
there were some hands sent to help me out 
of the main-sail; and when I got on deck, I 
was obliged to be sent to the doctor, when I 
soon got well. 

Now our ship, in this skirmish, had her 
foremast badly wounded, and we had several 
men wounded beside myself; so, after we got 
clear of the Frenchmen and joined our com- 
modore, which was the “ Fishguard ” frigate, 
we were sent to Spithead to have our damages 
repaired ; whilst I and about a dozen of 
our men were sent on board of the guard- 
ship, at Spithead, for fear we should run 
away. And, by the time that our ship came 
out to Spithead again, and ready for sea, we 
were sent on board of her again, and we 
hoisted the convoy signal for the coast of 
Africa ; and, on the 20th of April, 1813, we 
sailed from Spithead with about three hun- 
dred sail of ships, all under different convoys. 
* %* * At last we steered for Prince’s Island, 
where we arrived on the 10th day of August. 
We had not been long there when they were 
all taken with the fever, the captain and all ; 
and before the next morning three out of the 
seven that had been away along with the 
captain died, and before twenty-four hours 
was over our heads we had sixty men in their 
hammocks; and the sickness went all through 
the ship, and we lost thirty-six men and 
officers in about six weeks’ time. And it was 
here where I lost my long hair; for sailors 
in those days wore long hair; but we had no 
long hair left in our ship, for we nearly all 
had our heads shaved, for the complaint 
chiefly lay in the head; and by the latter 
part of October we were all pretty well re- 
stored to health. 
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We stayed on the coast till the beginning 
of May, 1814, when we fell in with an English 
brig from London, who brought us the news 
of the Peace, and of Buonaparte giving him- 
self up; and the brig brought us some news- 
papers, and some letters for the captain and 
officers, for she had been to Sierra Leone. 
You may depend we were all very glad to 
hear of the news of Peace; and the next 
morning we went to sea, and shaped our 
course for Portsmouth, where we arrived on 
the 20th of July. Now, when we got home 
an order was issued from the Admiralty that 
all men that had served eleven years, and all 
foreigners, were to be discharged. Now, I 
being entered as a foreigner on the ship’s 
books, I claimed my discharge ; and I got my 
discharge from the service on the 2nd of 
August, 1814; and I went to Portsmouth 
Dockyard to get my pay,and as soon as I 
got it I went to the coach-office and booked 
myself for London. 

By six o'clock that evening I.was on my 
journey, and I arrived safe at the Elephant 
and Castle by seven o’clock in the morning, 
after being away from London a little better 
than twelve years. I was well and hearty 
after all my trials and crosses ; and, as soon 
as I got some breakfast, I went to Vine Yard, 
to see Mr. Bland; but, when I got there, 
Mr. Bland was not at home, but Mrs. Bland 
was. I soon told her who I was, and asked 
her where my boy was. She told me that the 
boy was very well, and that he was at school ; 
but she soon sent for him. And I told her 
not to tell him who I was, for I wanted.to 
surprise him myself. At last, when he came 
into the room where I was, I could see a good 
deal of his mother’s face in him, and it was 
not long before I had him in my arms, for I 
could not keep myself from him; and the 
poor boy, when he was told that I was his 
father, fell a crying ; but he still crept close 
to me, and we soon all got reconciled toge- 
ther. And, when Mr. Bland came in, we past 
the day away in talking over past affairs ; 
and the next day me and Mr. Bland settled 
our accounts together, and I went to Mr. 
Scovell. I found that I still had better than 
a hundred pounds in his hands; and, after 
all that was settled, I thanked Mr. Scovell 
for the kindness that he had shown me, and I 
asked his advice.what I had best do. 

He told me that I had best not enter into 
any sort of business at present, till I saw how 
things would turn out, for the Peace had 
made a great stagnation in trade; but, if I 
liked, I might go to work at any of his 
wharfs, and he would allow me twenty-five 
shillings a week to go.as boatswain at Topping 
gu in Tooley Street, and I agreed with 

im. 

I began to make myself quite comfortable, 
when an accident happened. On the 15th day 
of September, when we were in the act of 
lowering a cask of sugar into a brig’s hold, 
one of the handles of the crane came off, and 
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struck me with such a force that it knocked 
me down for dead. And, as soon as Mr, 
Scovell was acquainted with it, I was sent to 
Guy’s Hospital, and there I remained for fiye 
months ; and at last I recovered, and came 
out of the Hospital the last day of February, 
1815 ; but I was a long time before I had 
strength enough to go to work; and Mr, 
Scovell was kind enough to allow me twelve 
shillings a week, after I came out of the 
hospital, for keeping watch, at night, at the 
wharf; and here I continued. 

In the middle of May I fell in with an old 
shipmate of mine that had been a master’s mate 
along with me in the “Spitfire,” and he was 
master of a new bark called the “ X. Y. Z,” 
and he was bound to Riga, and he wanted a 
second mate ; and. when I told him my cir- | 
cumstances he persuaded me to go along with 
him. So I went. We had a very fine 
passage across the North Sea, and we arrived 
at Riga the 10th of July ; and, as soon as our | 
cargo was discharged, we commenced taking 
in our cargo. for London. 

On the 5th of September, it being Sunday 
morning, the breeze having nearly died away 
to a calm, the captain ordered me to call the 
mate ; for he said that he had smelled fire. We 
all smelled it too, I advised the captain that 
the best thing we could do was to get the 
boats out before we opened any of our 
hatches. Accordingly we turned the hands 
up, and got the boats out,and put oars and | 
sails in them, and then we took one hatch off; 
but no sooner had we done this, but a good | 
deal of smoke came up the hatchway. We 
roused.some of the bales of flax on deck, for 
we were laden with flax, hemp, and tallow; 
and we mustered all buckets, and began to | 
heave water down the place where the smoke 
came from. And our mate thinking that if | 
the after hatchway was open, he would he | 
able to heave some water down there ; but 
no sooner were the after hatches taken off, 
but the flames struck up the after part, and 
in a. very few minutes our main rigging was | 
in a blaze. And now all chance of saving the 
ship was over, for the fire spread rapidly. 
The middle part of the ship being on fire, those 
that were aft could not get forward, and 
those that were forward could not get aft ; so 
we found it a great blessing that we got our 
boats out. So all hands got into the boats, 
and we had a chance to save some of our 
clothes, and some provision and water, which 
we put into the long boat. Now there were 
fifteen of us, men and boys altogether, and we 
divided ourselves in the three boats—that is 
the long boat, pinnace, and jolly-boat.; and 
we lay by the ship till she was burnt to the 
water’s edge. 

When the accident happened to us, we 
could see an island in the East Sea that 
belongs to the Danes, for which we pulled, 
taking the boats in too. But the people on 
the island seeing the fire at sea, the governor 
of the island sent two boats to our assistance, 
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to the shore, and they very kindly offered us 
| any assistance in their power ; but we thanked 
| them kindly, and pulled on shore in company, 
where we arrived about eight o’clock in the 
| evening, and there was.no one hurt. In two 
| days we were sent in a Danish vessel to 
Copenhagen, where we arrived on the llth 
| day of September ; and when we got there 
| and our captain reported our accident to the 
| Consul, we were all obliged to go to the Consul 
| to state what we knew about the fire ; when 
| one of the boys said, that the evening before 
| we left Riga, he and the mate had been down 
| in the after hold with a candle and lantern to 
take the numbers of some of the bales of flax ; 
| and that the mate, having taken the candle 
| out of the lantern to lock for something, and, in 
| putting the candle back again, the candle had 
| fallen down, lighted as it was, between some 
| of the bales, .and. they could not reach the 
| candle ; they had hove several pots of water 
| down upon it till they thought it was out. 

Upon this account, the mate not et it, 

the mate and the boy were detained, and we 
| were sent about our business ; and I staid in 
| Copenhagen till the 20th of September, when 
kicnad in a brig, called the “ Fame,” and 
arrived in London on the 24th day of Novem- 
ber. I found my boy and Mr. and Mrs. Bland 
| well and hearty; and my boy made very 
| good progress in his learning, and I put him 
| apprentice to a sail-maker. 

Mr. Scovell, being connected with a great 
many country bankers,gnd a great many of 
| them breaking, Mr. Scovell was obliged to 
stop payment, and I got a shilling in the 
pound for the little money that he had of 
mine. 
Mr. Mellish for seven years, and Mr. Mellish 
told me, when I told him of my misfortune, 
| to make myself quite easy about him ; that he 
had taken a great liking to the boy, and, if he 
| behaved himself, he would be as good as a 
| father to him; and, as Mr. Mellish had a 
great many South-Sea-men, and I wanted to 
make a long. voyage, I had best join one of his 
ships ; and there being a ship of his, called 
the “Policy,” now fitted out, if I liked he 
would speak to the captain of her for me ; and 
I, being tired of these short voyages, agreed 
| with the captain. When the captain was gone 
| he called me to him, and said to me, “ Upon 
account of your late misfortune, losing nearly 
all, I make you a present of this for to fit. you 
| out for the voyage ;” and he gave me two 
| five-pound notes. I thanked him very kindly. 

On the 20th of June, 1816, we sailed from 
Gravesend, and we had a very good e, 
| and we got round Cape Horn by the beginning 
of October, and we soon had the pleasure of 
getting into the Pacific Ocean. 

On the 25th of October, whilst cruising 
near the Island of Juan Fernandez, we saw.a 
large school of spermaceti whales, and we 
lowered our boats down, and we got three fine 
whales, which made us nearly one hundred 





| which we met about half-way from our ship | 
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and fifty barrels of oil. This being the firs 

time that Iwas in a boat alongside of one ot 
these great sea-monsters, you may depend I 
did not half like myself; but Isoon got used 
to it, and I was eager for the.sport. 

On the 20th of May, 1817, we saw the 
spout of a fish about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and there being very little wind, we 
lowered our boat, got up to her, and made 
fast to her. She ran us about five or six miles, 
when she hove to, and we soon killed her ; 
but, by the time that she was dead and we 
got her in tow, it was past sunset, and we 
could scarcely see our ship; but. we pulled 
towards her as fast as we could, and the ship, 
the last time we saw her, was coming towards 
us; and when it got dark, we hoisted our 
lantern at our mast-head, so.that the ship 
might see us. We kept pulling away till about 
twelve o’clock at, night, when our candle went 
out, and being all very tired, the mate ordered 
us to lay our oars in.and rest. ourselves a bit, 
and told all hands to look out.sharp to see if 
they could see anything of the ship; but-we 
could not see anything of her. So, after having 
a small drop of rum-and-water and a bit of 
biscuit, we got our oars out again, and pulled 
in the direction where we had seen the ship last ; 
for we could still see a large rock, called Ro- 
dondo, and we steered for it,and we kept pulling 
till daylight ; and then, to our great misfortune, 
we could not.see anything of the ship, and we 
were a long way drifted from Rodondo. And 
we, finding that our pulling was of little use, 
laid our oars in, and we had a consultation 


what was best for us-to do; and after differ- 
ent opinions, we agreed that, as there was a 
little breeze of wind,.we should set our sail, 
and stand to the northward, in hopes to fall 
in with some ship. For when we started from 
our own ship there were six of us in the boat, 


and all the provisions we had was a breaker 
of water, which held about six gallons, and 
about a dozen biscuits, and about a pint. of 
rum, and as we had not been very careful of 
it, the first night.we had very little of it left. 
So we were not in a very fit state to pull, and 
we thought by:sailing we might have a chance 
of falling in with some ship. And now we had 
a hard chance before us, in an open boat, in 
the great Pacific Ocean, and nearly under the 
equator, with the sun hot enough to roast us, 
and scarcely any water to drink, and very 
little to eat; but it was of no. use to fret 
about it, and we were obliged to make our- 
selves content, and pray to God to release us 
out of our calamity. 

We staid in this way in the. boat for three 
days, when we had the last cup of our water ; 
and, you may depend that we were all hungry 
enough, and some of our men hauled up to 
the whale, and cut some of his tail off, and 
broiled it in the sun, and eat it. And I and 
the mate tried to persuade them from doing 
it, but they took no notice of it ; and the con- 
sequence was, that it made them sick, and 
caused them to heave up what little substance 

















they had on their stomachs. And the next day | captain and Mr. Mellish were kind enough to 
pay me for the whole time that I had been | 
In a South-Sea-man the | 


morning, being the fourth day, we found one 
of our boat mates lying dead in the boat ; and 
after we said a few prayers over him, we com- 
mitted his body to the deep with a sorrowful 
heart ; for we were all very weak by this time. 
And that same day, about four o’clock, another 
of our boat mates was taken raving mad, and 
after ill-using himself a good deal, he jumped 
overboard, and the sharks soon finished him. 
And now there were only four of us left, and 
we suffered a good deal with thirst. I can’t 
say I was very hungry, but I was terribly dry ; 
and the next morning, being the fifth day, we 
found another of our boat mates dead. It was 
as much as the three of us could do to heave 
him overboard, for we were so weak we could 
not stand upon our feet; but after a good 
deal of trouble we got him out of the boat. 
And after that we turned to and licked the 
dew off the oars and the boat, to quench our 
thirst ; and so we passed away the fifth dav. 
And some time during the night our other 
comrade died ; we heard him groan, but we 
could not help him. And when day-light 
came the next morning we saw a ship quite 
close to us, but both me and my partner were 
so weak that we could not get up to show 
ourselves; but I made shift to hold one of 
the boat’s flags up. The ship, when she came 
close to us, hove to, and lowered a boat down, 
and towed us alongside of the ship ; but which 
way we got on board of her, I can’t tell. 
When I came to myself I found that I was 
on board of a whaler, belonging to London, 
and that my poor partner, the mate of our 
ship, had died about four hours after he got 
on board of her, and the doctor told me that 
there was no fear of me if the fever only kept 
off. I found myself very weak, and I could 
not stand upon my legs. Now the four men 
that died in the boat were the four men that 
eat of the whale that we were towing off. The 
ship that I got on board of was called the 
“Neptune,” and she was a full ship, bound 
home, and I was obliged to go home in her. 
We arrived safe at Gravesend the 24th day 
of September, after being away two years and 
four months. After we got the ship safe into 
the docks, I went to Mr. Mellish’s to see my 
son; but, what was my surprise to find that 
my son had gone to sea, and that Mr. Bland 
was dead, and that his widow had gone into 
the country to live along with her friends. 
Mr. Mellish told me that my son, after hearing 
of my misfortune, had been continually teasing 
him to let him go to sea in one of his ships, 
for he said herwanted to look for his father ; 
and, having a ship ready to sail, he at last 
consented to let him go, and he sailed in a 
ship, called the “Seringapatam,” and was 
gone from England about five months. And 
Mr. Mellish told me that he had been a very 
good lad, and that he was very sorry to lose 
him from his sail-loft. And now, after our 
oil was sold, I received my wages, which 
amounted to ninety-three pounds, for the 
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away from the ship. 
men have no monthly wages, but go by the 
shares, and they got a good many fish during 


the time I had been away. And now, having | 


no acquaintance in London, I intended to go 
in the first ship that was bound to the South 
Seas, to look after my son. 


Mr. Mellish had a ship fitting out, called | 


the “Spring Grove,” and I agreed to go as 
second mate ; and we sailed from Gravesend 
on the 3rd of November, 1818, and, thanks be 
to God, we had a very good passage to 
James’s Island. Our passage lay round 


the south-west point of the island, where | 


there lies a dangerous reef, called the 
Papases. By going inside of the reef you 


can fetch your anchorage without making 


a tack. Now, on the evening of the 2nd of 
February, it being a fine night, our captain 
intended to go inside of the reef. I reasoned 
against it as much as I could, but it was of no 
use, for the mate said he had been through 
the passage a dozen times, and he could take 
the ship through it ; for he said if we went 
outside of the reef, it would take us a whole 
day to work up to our anchorage ; and accord- 
ingly we went. I had the first watch on deck, 


which is from eight o’clock till twelve at | 


night ; but the captain being on deck all my 


watch, everything went according to his direc- | 
tion. And at twelve o’clock the mate came | 
up, and took charge from me, and I went | 
below to my cabin, arfl I soon went to sleep; | 


but I had not laid long, when I was awoke by 


the ship striking upon the rocks. I jumped | 
up and put on my trousers and my old jacket, | 
and on deck I went; but when I got there, | 
the sea was making a clean breach right over | 
the ship. And as soon as J got clear of the | 
companion hatch, a cross sea took me and | 


hove me against the larboard bulwarks, and 
carried me, bulwarks and all, away overboard; 
and I tried to swim a bit, but I still kept hold 


of the piece of bulwark till another tremendous | 


sea took me and hove me onshore. But the 
blow that I received knocked me senseless, 
and there I lay till about seven or eight 
o’clock next morning, when I came to myself, 


and I found our dog Nero standing alongside | 


of me, licking my wounds; for my head was 
cut, and my left side, where I had been hove 
against the rocks. When I got up, which I 
could scarcely do, I looked round to see if I 
could see anything of the ship or any of my 
shipmates ; but I could see nothing, only the 
dog, and he kept running to a short distance 
from me, and kept barking at something, and 
then came back to me again—as much as to 
say, “come here and look.” And at last I 
went to see what it was, though I had a good 
deal of trouble to get there: and when I 
got there, I found one of my shipmates lying 
amongst the rocks, and you may depend 

was glad to see it; but when I tried to 
get him up, I found he was quite dead, 
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for his head was cut all to pieces. The 
man that I found was our carpenter, and 
his name was James Roberts. Now, when I 
found that he was quite dead, I sat down 
beside him, and I cried like a child, for I was 
in great hopes that I should have had a 
partner in my misfortune ; for I could see 
nothing but starvation before me, and I had a 
great mind to lie down alongside of my ship- 
mate and die ; but the dog would not let me, 
for he kept pulling me by the trousers for to 
get up; and the sun was very powerful and 
hot ; so up I got to look for a place to shelter 
myself, and at last I found one under some 
trees, where I sat down to rest myself; but I 
had not sat there long before I heard my dog 
barking again very loud, and I got up in hopes 
of seeing some one alive besides myself, but I 
could not see anybody ; and when I came to 
my dog I saw that he had found a land 
tortoise, which I knew was very good eating, 
but I had no fire to cook it by ; but I knew 
that the land tortoises have three bladders in 
them, one full of blood, and two full of water ; 
and, as I was very dry, I killed the tortoise, 
for I had my knife about me, the only thing 
then, excepting the clothes I had on, that I 
had saved from the wreck ; and I took one of 
the bladders of water out of the tortoise and 
I drank it, and I found it very good, and I 
gave the one full of blood to my dog ; and I 
eat some of the lean of the tortoise, and cut it 
in thin slices, and beat it, and spread it out 
in the sun to dry for myself to eat, and the 
rest I gave to my dog; and the other bladder 
of water I buried in the sand close to the 
trees where I had fixed my present habita- 
tio. And after I had eaten, and drank my 
water, I felt myself a good deal better, and I 
knelt down to thank the Almighty Giver of 
all good for his wonderful mercy to me, to 
send me food in the wilderness that I was in. 


BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. 


THE HOLY WEEK. 


I nave lived in the churches here from 
Serning till evening. At nine o’clock this 
lovely bright morning—having crossed the 
picturesque old Schrannen Platz, where, spite 
of its being Good Friday, the corn-market was 
held as usual—I found myself in the queer 
old St. Peter’s Church, Although in walking 
through the streets you saw no sign of a 
holiday, the shops being open as usual, and 
people going about in their ordinary clothes, 
| yet within the church you saw that it was 
a day of holy significance. It was crowded to 
excess ; and with such a restless crowd passing 
| mand out, that I soon had my veil torn from 
| my bonnet, and felt truly thankful that no 
| greater misfortune befel me. All that was 

to be seen for a long time was a crimson 
| canopy, which rose conspicuous above the 
| crowd of heads, and was placed below the 
altar steps. A large painting of “Christ’s 
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Agony in the Garden” had taken the place 
of the usual altar-piece. Soon the most 
er music pealed through the church—a 
ong, mournful wail, as of the lamenting 
disciples. Involuntarily I found myself filled 
with a strange sadness, and I had come to 
the church with a feeling of utter disgust 
towards the ceremony I was about to witness 
—a representation of Christ borne to the 
sepulchre. To the strains of this solemn 
dirge a long procession wound its way round 
the church, descending from the altar, and 
passing beneath the canopy. First went the 
choristers in their white robes — tender 
children and grey-headed men, blending their 
voices in this wild chaunt ; then priests, and 
priests, and priests, two and two, in black and 
white robes ;—in their centre, and borne upon 
a bier, and covered with a white veil, an 
effigy of our Saviour. Ever and anon, instead 
of the bell calling the crowd to bow before 
the host which was borne aloft, you heard the 
dead, abrupt, wooden sound of clappers which 
certain priests carried in their hands. After 
the priests came a stream of citizens, men 
bearing burning tapers. Then—headed by 
the most wan, emaciated, stunted-looking 
priest, who walked with folded hands laid on 
one side, and downcast eyes, an embodiment 
of the most fearful vice, it seemed to me, 
of priestcraft—a long, long train of women, 
women of all ages and various degrees of 
station, from the small tradesman’s wife to 
the lady in her lace bonnet and elegant gloves; 
all were in black ; all carried in one hand an 
open book, from which they read, and a rosary 
—and in the other a burning taper. 

I could not but admire the progress of 
refinement, when I noticed the tapers carried 
by the women. To prevent the wax falling 
upon their black dresses, these tapers burned 
in long white sockets, which, unless minutely 
inspected, appeared to be wax. Every woman 
bore such a taper. And thus slowly proceed- 
ing round the church, the figure was Tail ina 
sepulchre erected in a little chapel. To visit 
these sepulchres of the various churches, is 
the great business of Munich on Good Friday, 

The arrangement of the sepulchres is pretty 
much the same in all the churches, especially 
in the old ones. The body was generally laid 
among flowers in a small cave beneath the 
altar ; sometimes the recess in the altar un- 
comfortably reminded me of an English fire- 

lace in an unfinished house before the stove 
= been set. But generally artificial rocks 
surrounded the opening of the cave; a small 
lamp was often suspended over the €orpse, and 
a row of tiny lamps burned upon the ground 
in front, not alee foot-lights ; only each 
burned behind a small globe filled with 
coloured liquid—crimson, green, blue, and 
yellow—considerably reminding you of the 
ornamental bottles in chemists’ windows in 
England... The altar itself was transformed 
into a very mountain of plants and flowers 
—arums, roses, crown-imperials, myrtles, 
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geraniums, and a dozen other plants, all 
blooming in pots, which were generally art- 
fully concealed or artificially decorated. 
Lights were disposed everywhere on the 
altar ; at the mountain’s summit, the golden 
rays ee the host glittered and 
sparkled in the light of these many tapers. 
Often lower down on the mountain you would 
see two angels praying, their robes, very 
fluttering, of pale pink and white drapery, 
their hair very yellow, and their cheeks very 
pink; often ivy and creeping plants were 
made to festoon, and gracefully shadow the 
opening of the cave. The steps, too, approach- 
ing the altar and sepulchre, were a mass of 
flowers ; sometimes a steep wall of flowers 
and greenness rose abruptly up, and permitted 
you but a narrow glimpse of the interior of the 
cave. Tall orange-trees, in tubs, laurels, and 
cedars, stood in groups on either hand. To 
complete the general idea, you must imagine 
the rest of the church darkened, with day- 
light struggling through blinded windows, 
and through the doorways, as the heavy doors 
swung ever to and fro to admit the entrance 
and the departure of the restless crowd. 
Imagine, also, a dense multitude circulating 
through all these churches, and only stationary 
before the sepulchre ; and ‘above, the shufile of 
feet and the murmur of prayers or adoration, 
fitful, plaintive strains of music, moaning 
ehrough the gloom, and the sonorous voices of 


the priests chaunting their solemn dirge. 
Such, with slight variations, was the scene in 
the Munich churches throughout this Good 
Friday. In the Basilica, the sepulchre was 


somewhat more tasteful. There a very spa- 
cious sepulchre was erected beneath the organ- 
loft, between two of those beautiful marble 
columns which are so great an ornament to 
this exquisite church. This, it must be remem- 
bered, was the first celebration of Good Friday 
in the new, beautiful Basilica. Towering 
shrubs rose against the marble columns, 
laurels, orange-trees, and myrtles; ferns, and 
moss, and’ palms shadowed the entrance of 
the cavern, drooping naturally from the ar- 
tificial rock ; there was no altar, no praying 
angels, only heaps and heaps of the most lovely 
fresh flowers ; and far in the gloom of the 
cave reposed a figure of Christ ; but this time, 
without any attempt to deceive you into the 
idea of its being a real corpse by aid of colour. 
It was a pure statue ; and how much more did 
it affect the imagination, by merely suggest- 
ing the poetical idea of death! This church, 
unlike all the others, was flooded with sun- 
shine, which glowed on the gold and frescoes, 
and warmed the marble floor and ‘columns. 
Above the lofty, verdant cavern swelled the 
tones of the organ, mingling with the laments 
of the choir, fitfully and mournfully ; and the 
circle of Benedictine monks afar off at the 
opposite end of the church, seated behind the 
stripped altar, repeated the lament, as though 
heaven mourned and earth responded. I sate 
for a long time in the warm sunshine before 
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my favourite altar-piece, that beautiful Martyr. | 
dom of the white, meek St. Stephen, where | 
all was quiet, and one did not see the sepul- 
chre, or the crowd, but only heard the music 
_ felt the impression of the church and the 
ay. | 
With the Basilica we terminated our after. 
noon visit of the churches. One little pic. | 
turesque bit must not be omited. Madanie | 
Thekla, knowing all the by-paths in and 
out of the churches, led us, in leavin 
one old church, past the open door of the | 
sacristy, and I of course looked in. It 
was a very large and lofty room; the walls 
wainseotted half way up with very dark wood, 
rich in panel and carving; above the wain- | 
seot, on the white-washed wall, hung a row | 
of old portraits of cardinals ; a sort of dresser, | 
or low press, of black carved wood, ran round | 
the wainscot of the room, and upon this lay | 
priests’ robes, violet, gold, sky-blue and white ; 
and here and there were seen groups of tall | 
candlesticks and censers, or a large brush for | 
the sprinkling of holy water. Light fell into | 
the solemn room from four lofty windows | 
high up in the walls, and here and there was 
seen a black and white priest passing in and | 
out; in the foreground two little choristers | 
adjusting the sit of their white sleeves and | 
blue petticoats. | 
After tea I set forth again: Soon we were | 
at the entrance of St. Michael’s church; | 
crowds and crowds streamed into it. A royal | 
carriage waited before the principal entrance 
—royal carriages have been seen drivi 
about from church to church all the after: | 
noon. In the forenoon there had been a royal | 
ceremonial of some kind in the Hof Kapelle; 
but, of course, as it’ was impossible to bein 
two places at once, I did not witness it. | 
Neither did I'see King Ludwig, this Good 
Friday night, praying among the crowd in St. | 
Michael’s Church as earnestly and as-unosten- | 
tatiously as the meanest beggar there, and | 
perhaps side by side with one, as he often | 
does ; because King Ludwig is celebrating, | 
this year, the holiest night of the Holy Wee 
in Rome itself. A*very ocean of human beings | 
filled the vast church ; dark, undulating waves | 
of life filled the body of the church ; heads 
crowded the galleries, and every’ possible 
standing-place. Above the human mass, high 
up, suspended in the air, beneath the boldly | 
swelling arches of the richly ornamented | 
roof, and casting a warm, golden light upon 
the nearest stone-wreaths, and angels, and 
limmering in a warm, dark haze at the 
rthest end of the church, burned and blazed 
a mighty cross of fire. The effect was thril- | 
lingly beautiful ; the gradually softening of | 
the warm light upon arch and column, till it 
was lost in the night of the remoter portions 
of the church, was the most beautiful effect, | 
in its way, conceivable ;—the contrast 80 | 
strong ; the forms so sharp; yet the whole | 
an imperceptible gradation from the strongest | 
light to the intensest gloom. | 
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Suddenly, music, wilder, sadder, than any 
before heard that day, burst like a whirlwind 
through the church; moaning, lamenting, 
pleading : the waves, the forests, the winds, 
heaven and all nature, seemed to mourn, as 
in the old Scandinavian mythology, over 
the slain Balder. And the voices vibrated 
beneath the dim, arched roof; floated over 
the human ocean, and died away in long 
sighs. A gain they arose, sadder and sadder ; 
ceased suddenly,—and the multitude streamed 
forth into the streets. 

I felt myself most strangely affected by 
the whole scene ; moved to the inmost soul 
with a vast pity and grief by that sad lament 
—and, no wonder, for was it not the Miserere ? 

Dear old Fraulein Sinschen! As we 
walked slowly back, she opened her poor old 
heart to me, and told me many of her sorrows. 
I fancied long ago that I had discovered the 
bitterness of her life, and now I see that I'was 
right. Idid all I could to comfort and cheer 
her, but it was only the balm of sympathy 
which I could drop into her wounds, and I 
fear those wounds will only smart the more 
when she has no one to sympathise with her, 
no one to whom she can moana little. Ah! 
it is a selfish world ; and the more gentle, 
and patient is the heart, the more it is 
crushed! I could only comfort her with the 
comfort especially belonging to Good Friday! 

Crossing the Dult-Platz and various streets, 


we saw all the confectioners’ shops brilliant 


and crowded. Children were celebrating 
Good Friday by buying sugar lambs, which 
held little crimson and gold banners between 
their little fore-legs, as they lay innocently 
reposing upon green sugar banks. Many, also, 
were the sugar hares, Easter hares—those 
fabulous creatures so dear to-German children 
—which were also bought, though, properly, 
Easter had not yet arrived. But the hares 
and their gay crimson eggs had arrived days 
and days’ before. Would that our English 
children could see some of these wonderful 
hares; one grand one, especially, which 
stands life-size, of coloured sugar, upon its 
hind legs, rejoicing over a large nest of 
crimson eggs, which it, of course, is supposed 
to have laid. There are chocolate hares, 
biscuit hares, and hares of common bread. 
You hear the’ words “hares” and “eggs” 
+ the lips of every child you meet; 
“kreutzers to buy hares” seem strangely to 
be conjured out of your purse ; you see every- 
where crimson egg-shells, and in all the book- 
sellers’ shops are displayed books relative to 
this remarkable animal, for the edification of 
the youthful naturalist: 

Easter eggs are not alone eaten by the 
children, but by people of maturer’ growth. 
On Easter Sunday, Friiulein Sanschen will 
take a basket of eggs to be blessed by the 
priest, in one of the near’ churches. Whole 
baskets of eggs are carried ‘on that day to the 
sacristies, to be consecrated. A consecrated 
egg is promised me; I am anxious about | 
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its flavour. On the Saturday between Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday I hear that it is 
the custom to carry small fagots of wood to 
be blessed ; and this consecrated wood is, I 
am told, useful in various ways. Besides 
eggs on Easter Sunday, meat, and butter, and 
various kinds of food are blessed. 


EASTER SUNDAY. 


The Resurrection was celebrated in all the 
churches. I, however, witnessed the cere- 
monial only in the Ludwigs Kirche. Towards 
six o’clock the Ludwigs Strasse was black with 
swarms of people hastening from the Theatine 
Kirche towards the Ludwigs Kirche. The 
church was already so full, when I entered it, 
that it was impossible to approach the altar. 
All still remained as it was on Good Friday : 
the starry crowns of fire suspended over the 
figure of Christ reposing amid the flowers 
and tapers. Priests first’ knelt, praying 
before the garden. As far as I’ could judge, 
at the distance where I stood, this, for some 
time, was all the ceremony. Then a canopy 
was seen to approach the altar; there was 
much chaunting and gesticulating. Then the 
organ and the quire burst forth into a joyous 
anthem. Trumpets from'the near altar took 
up the rejoicing with their wild harmony, and 
a voice’ sang forth, amid a sudden hush, 
“Christ is arisen.” And then, above the 
crowd, you saw a figure of Christ, clothed in 
white and purple garments, and bearing in 
his hand a small banner. Then a procession 
of choristers and priests, with the Host borne 
aloft beneath the canopy, with swinging 
censors, and to the sound of trumpets, kettle- 
drums, and little bells, which the little choris- 
ters rung, passed down the centre of the 
church, and out beneath the beautiful portico, 
and through the white arches of the colon- 
nade, into the little garden behind the church. 
In this garden there are a number of small 
“ stations,” or small shrines, erected to com- 
memorate the various sufferings of Christ on 
his way to the Cross. This Tittle garden is 
called the Kreuz-Gang; and during Lent 
prayers are read and sung every Friday by 
the priests, before these shrines, to a vast 
assembly of people. Although the canopy 
and the procession passed out into this little 
garden, I preferred remaining in the church ; 
and approaching nearer the altar, saw that 
the figure among the flowers was now con- 
cealed' by a cloth, and that above it rose 
the other figure with its banner. A troo 
of youths and young girls from the Blind 
Asylum also drew near, as if’ to see; they 
were all connected together, two and two, by 
a long cord, which passed between them, so as 
to form a sort of human’ team. You always 
see them walking along in this manner. It 
was strangely affecting to see their sightless 
eye-balls and their white uncouth faces turn 
towards the figure of the Christ, their hands 
clasped, and their lips moving. Another — 
was noticeable before the procession return 
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from the garden; this was the excessive 
delight of the children over the figure ; troops 
and troops of children were in the church, 
and now that there was more open space, you 
saw them distinctly. Children of ten and 
twelve, children even of seven and eight, held 
up in fat little arms a fat little brother or 
sister to see the gloriously beautiful figure. 
There were lots of strassen buben (street lads) 
and little gentlemen in their smart little 
cloaks with their pretty hoods, and smart 
little ladies, also all eagerness, brought by 
their attendants. Several little girls, who 
had no attendants, amused me vastly by 
making the lowest, lowest of courtesies before 
the beautiful figure, so very, very low, and 
with such an air of respect, as if they said, 
“Oh, thou beautiful, glorious figure, in thy 
purple robe, how I love thee! how I will 
courtesy to thee!” and then down they went 
in the very centre of the marble pavement, 
with the air of little princesses. And such a 
troop of children rushed in before the pro- 
cession, as, with its crimson banners fluttering 
against the cool, grey sky, it entered the 
glowing church! you heard the tramp and 
rush of little footsteps up the long church 
before you heard the music and the bells. 
And then the people bowed reverently as the 
Host was borne aloft, and with music and 
chanting a short mass was performed, and 
Easter had arrived ! 

I passed Easter Sunday, pleasantly, out in 
the country; and sate, that warm, balmy 
afternoon, listening to the rejoicing anthems 
that pealed forth from a quaint little church, 
with a queer, little pea-green tower. It was 
beautiful to hear the voice of the priest pray- 
ing, and the angelic voice of one of the choris- 
ters coming to me, as I sate outside the church, 
amid the picturesque crosses and shrines, 
and with the breath of spring borne on the 
soft wind, telling of beds of violets not far off ; 
and with rich, lush vegetation springing up 
around ; with the distant trees flushed into 
crimson and amber, and some already of a 
bright, tender green. Peasant girls came, with 
their bright, old-fashioned costumes, and 
round arms, and rosy faces, and clear eyes, 
and wandered, arm-in-arm, round the church, 
before and after service, sprinkling certain 
graves with holy water, from the vessels hung 
to the crosses; and one little girl there was 
with oxlips wreathed into the thick plaits of 
her hair, who came and wandered, solitarily, 
through the churchyard. And, when all 
were gone, a holy hush settled down upon the 
churchyard; the silence only broken by the 
long vibration of the clock-bell, as it told the 
hour and its quarters—a long, long musical 
vibration, that quite startled me with its 
seven Posy ; and the warm odour of incense 
lingered about the crumbling walls, a warm, 


loving breath—it seemed as of some calmly 
slumbering existence ! 

The whole was a lovely idyl, more holy and 
pure than any ever written, than any picture 
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ever painted, of peasant-life. There was such | 
a tenderness and simplicity, mingled with q | 
certain sadness, that one could only imagine 
its spirit to be conveyed away from the spot | 
by a peasant musician, who should suddenly 
improvise a melody which should become 2 | 
Volks Lied. 

I shall long remember that Easter Sunda 
afternoon as qne of the loveliest bits of poetry 
that I have enjoyed in Munich. 

Returning towards the city, I heard music | 
in all the public gardens; all the world | 
was out among the green, budding trees, 
Spring is, indeed, come ; the trees are almost 
in full leaf; you seem almost to see the grass | 
and the flowers springing ; birds carol from | 
every bough. Music swells in loud straing | 
through the fresh leaves of the English 
Garden, the Spring Garden, the Garden of | 
Paradise. The Prater, and twenty or thirty 
other gardens are crowded with happy, merry 
people sitting beneath the trees, drinking coffee | 
and beer, and listening to music. It is quite 
extraordinary what time Munich people spend | 
in this way, and quite as extraordinary what 
quantities of beer are drunk. Alas, that beer! 
—it is one of the unpoetical features of 
Munich life; it gives that heavy, sleepy, 
stupid look to the lower classes, and I fear, | 
also, to the citizen class, which is so at 
variance with the spirituality and the intel- | 
lectuality of all this Munich art ! | 


SUPPOSING. 


Suprosine a stipendiary magistrate, honor- | 
ably distinguished for his careful, sensible, | 
and upright decisions, were to have brought | 
before him, a Socialist or Chartist, proved to 
have wilfully, and without any palliative cir- | 
cumstance whatsoever, assaulted the police 
in the execution of their duty : | 

And su posing that stipendiary magistrate 
committed that Socialist or Chartist to prison 
for the offence, stedfastly refusing to adopt | 
the alternative unjustly and partially allowed 
him by the law, of permitting the offender to | 
purchase immunity by the payment of a fine: | 

And supposing one of the great unpaid | 
county magistrates were to take upon himself | 
virtually to abrogate the rules observed, in all | 
other cases, in that prison, by introducing, | 
say fourteen visitors, to that Socialist or 
Chartist during his one week’s imprisonment. | 

I wonder whether Sir George Grey, or any | 
other Home Secretary for the time being, | 
would then consider it his duty to take a very | 
decided course of objection to the proceedings | 
of that county magistrate. 

And supposing that the prisoner, instead of | 
being a Socialist or Chartist, were a gentle | 
man ot good family, and that County Magis- 
trate did exactly this same thing, I wonder | 
what Sir George Grey, or any other Home 
Secretary for the time being, would do then. | 

Because, supposing he did nothing, I should | 
strongly doubt his doing right. 
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